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Education 


Sale by Auction 


Typewriting 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
CHAIR OF HUMANITY. 





Ts University Court of the University of 
Glasgow will on July 19 or some subsequent 
date proceed to appoint a Professor to occupy the 
above Chair which is now vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his 
duties on October 1, 1906, from which date the 

intment will take effect. 

he normal salary is fixed by Ordinance at 
£1000, The Chair has an Official Residence 
attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam and 
carries with it the right to a pension on conditions 
prescribed by Ordinance, 

Each applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, who will furnish any further information 
desired, 20 copies of his application and 20 copies 
of any testimonials he may desire to submit on or 
before July 7, 1906. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
gr West Regent Street, Glasgow. 





CS. GRADUATE (double second 
class) desires, from middle of July onwards, 
Tutorship. Experience in Coaching, Classics, 
Mathematics, Science, Literature.—Turor, c/o, 
THE ACADEMY, 20 Tavistock Street, Strand, W.C. 


ACKWARD BOYS SUCCESSFUL. 
See Staff (honoursmen), fees (moderate), suc- 
cesses (18 years), diet, testimonials, etc.—ReEctTor, 
Combe Florey, Taunton. 


SEVEN RESIDENT TUTORS FOR 14 
PUPILS. 





Valuable Autograph Letters and Relics of the 
Wesley Family. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
HODGE will SELL by AUCTION at their 
House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
on MONDAY, JULY 9, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely. AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, including 
s mens of R. Burns, Lord Tennyson, Carlyle, 
hackeray, Dickens, Lord Nelson, Napoleon, 
Franklin, Washington, andothers. Important 
Correspondence of C. Darwin, John Ruskin, Sir 
John Franklin, Lord Beaconsfield, E. B. Browning 
and Sir W. Scott. Fine Letters of Frederick the 
Great. Autographsof Musical Composers, Important 
Letters and Relics of the Wesley Family. Desk 
Chair used by Oliver Goldsmith, Collections of 
Autographs in Albums, etc. 
May be viewed two days prior. 
be had. 


Catalogues may 








Books for Sale, etc. 


YPEWRITING promptly and accurately 

done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 

and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 





UTHORS’ MSS., od. per 1000 words, Ser- 

mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 

Orders promptly executed. —M. L., é ernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham. 





YPEWRITING (all branches). Notes, 
Reports, Lectures, Essays, Sermons, Stories, 
Plays, Verse, etc. Careful, accurate, — 
tod. 1000 words. Trials solicited.— Miss M, 
Owen, 3 Nelson Street, Hertford. 





YPEWRITING.—AUTHORS'’ MSS. of all 
kinds carefully TYPED. 9d. per 1000 after 
3000, Knowledge of French, German and Italian. 
A. U. Bowman, 74 Limes Avenue, New Southgate, 





HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lange, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 BroaD STREET, READING. 
ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





ISHING in DERBYSHIRE & AROUND; 
FISHING IN WALES, both by W. M. 
Gallighan, post 8vo, cloth, new; published at 
38 . net, for 1s. 9d. each, post tree.—WALKER, 





KHEDIVIAL SCHOOL OF LAW, CAIRO 
LAW LECTURESHIP. 


o Nee Egyptian Ministry of Education invites 

applications for the post of Lecturer in the 
English section of the Khedivial School of Law, 
Cairo. Salary £615 rising to £820. Candidates 
must be University men, having either a law 
degree or other leg qualification, and must have 
some knowledge of French. The successful appli- 
cant will be required in the first instance to lecture 
(in English) on Roman Law. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, and 
accompanied by copies only of testimonials, to be 
sent before July 14,1906, to Douctas Duntop, Esq., 
Gullane, East Lothian, to whom Candidates may 
apply by letter for further information. 








Books Wanted 


(CURRENT Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C, Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 


R#Ys LEWIS, English Edition; Swansea 
Guide, 1802; Mathew’s Directory of Swansea—Write 
Lloyd & Townsend, 13 Dillwyn Street, Swansea. 


MISCELLANEA GENEALOGICA ET 
HERALDICA, Vol. ii, First Series (about 1870), wanted ; 
>) oe Tipe £ E, Goulden, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury, 

















37 Briggate, Leeds. 
J. POOLE & CO. Established 
104 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 


BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


Al inquiries as to Prices of Books iti our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 





IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G, and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—WaLTeER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


HAMERTON (P.G.), French and English: 
a Comparison; crown §vo, cloth, new; 
10s. 6d. for 3s. 3d. Hamerton, The Mount and 
the City of Autun, 3s. 6d. for 1s. 6d; both post 
free.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds, 











“*HRISTIANITY AS CHRIST 

PREACHED IT.” This and other pamphlets 
free and books on loan from Mrs, SQUIRRELL, 
Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 








TAMMERING. — The severest and most 
obstinate cases can now be perfectly and per- 
manently cured by one who has cured himself after 
stammering for 10 years; call or write.—Mr. A. C, 
Schnelle, 112 Bedford Court Mansions, London, 
Ww. 








Art 





ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEP. 
HERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION includes 
choice Landscapes and Portraits by the Masters of 
the Early British School.—SHEPHERD’s GALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 





XHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
GERMAN ART, PRINCES’ GALLERY, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. 





LPINE CLUB, MILL STREET, 
CONDUIT STREET.—Large Decorative 
Panels by J. Kerr Lawson are being exhibited by 
Messrs. Carfax & Co., every day from 1o till 6, 
Admission one shilling. 





ILLIAM BLAKE. —Exhibition of Paintings 

and Water-colours, The largest ever brought 
together in England at CarFax GALLERY, 24 Bury 
Street, St. James. 1o till 6. Admission One 
Shilling. 





LIFFORD’S INN HALL, 
FRIDAY CLUB EXHIBITION. 
Works of Art, Ancient and Modern. Open daily 
from 10 to 6, till July 7. Catalogues one shilling. 





F=BIBITION of Important PAINTINGS 

by MANET, from the Faure Collection, at 
Messrs. SULLEY & Co.’s Galleries, 159 New Bond 
St. DAILY (until July 7), 10-5. Admission, 1s 
including catalogue, LAST WEEK. 








Hotel 





BERYSTWYTH.— THE QUEEN’S 
HOTEL.—First class, facing the sea and 
sheltered from the North-East Winds. Terms 
moderate. Tariff on application.—W. H. PALMER, 


Proprietor. 
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No. 353. JULY 
The House of Lords. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL | 
Bart. 
The Story of the Capitulations. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. | 
The Absorption of Holland by Germany. By J-Et.is-BarRKER 
German Trade in South America. By Major-General Sir ALEXANDER 





B. Tu.tocn, K.C,B., C.M.G. 

Disarmament. By Colonel the Earl of ERRoLL 

Wireless Telegraphy. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir HENRY M. Hozrer; 
K.C.B. 


** Soft Siena’’ and her Children. 

A Plea for the White South by a Coloured Woman. 
CuHuRCH TERRELL 

Timber planting on Waste Land. By Joun Nisper (late Indian 
Forest Service) 

Mrs. Atkyns and ‘‘ the Dauphin.” 

Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone. 
ALFRED LYTTELTON, M.P. 

The Marriage Ritual of Toledo. By the Rev. HERBERT THURSTON,S, J. 

Conservative Organisation and the Agricultural Labourers. By 
T. E. KEBBEL 

Conflict or Compromise ? 

The Prospects of the Bill. By Hersert Pau, M.P. 

International Art: A Duologue. By Miss F. P. SEELEY 

The Revival of Sculpture, By H. HAMILTON FYFE 


Improved Shop Architecture for London: The New Regent’s 
Quadrant. By Sir Aston Wess, R.A., F.R.1I.B.A. 


Lonpon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltp., 5 New STREET SQuaRE 


THE BOOK MONTHLY 


CONTENTS FOR JULY 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
he Soak Gossip of the Summer, and Pictures of People of the | 


A THACKERAY CLUB | 
What Sir Theodore Martin and Othere Think of the Idea 
ADVANCE, AUSTRALIA! 
The Poets and the Poetry cf a Poetic Young People.—By Leon 


Brodzky 
THE TURKISH NOVEL a ofp see 
A Thin an atches an opularity.— 
F: W. von Herbert ” w—Sy Captain | 
A LONDON LETTER 
And Thoughts for we Time on the “ Times” Book Club | 
TO PASTURES NE 
Some Literary — now made Accessible by Rail.—By A. H. 


lock 
A PEER OF THE PEN 
© Late Duke of Argyll and His Literary Friends 
LIGHT AN a — 
rrent Opinion Gathered from the Book Worid 
NEW y BOOKS | NEARLY READY 
Pqstomtare of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this | 


BOOKS ‘OF THE OCTETS ieee 
A Clasei fied Catalogue joteworthy Books, New Editi 
Reprints of June a pa 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & co., STALIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON 
SIXPENCE NET 


By Miss Rose M. Brapiey 
By Mary 


By Ratpu NEVILL 
By the Right Hon. 


By D. C. LatHBury 











| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


















4 HOME FOR BOOKS. 


Treat your books as your best friends. They will be true 
to you when all others > In other words treat your- 
toa 


“GUNN” 


Sectiona! Bookcase 


Your books will look well in it; they will 
always be handy, and itsspecially ‘made doors 
will keep them free from damage. Built up 
in sectiyns of any required size, the whole 
looking like a solid, handsome piece of furni- 
ture. Always complete, yet always growing. 

Full particulars, prices, and oame of nearest 
Age nt, post free. Write for “Booklet No. 
23” to WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 44 Paul 
Street, Lordon, B.C. 




























Roses for English Gardens 


Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLE and Me. E. MAWLEY, 
strated with 1po;full-page Plates. tas. 6d. net. By 
post, 12s. 11d. 


Lilies for English Gardens 


Written and ee by Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 83. 6d. net. 
By post, 8s. 10d 


Wall and Water Gardens 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, Author of‘ Wood-and-Garden.” 

Containing instructions and hints on the Cultivation of suitable plants 
om Dry Walls, Rock Walls, in Streams, Marshpools, Lakes, Ponds, 
Tanks and Water Margins. 133° IHlustrations. 
Large 8vo, 186 pp., Buckram, 12s. 6d. net. 


The Century Book of 
Gardening 


(SECOND EDITION) 


Edited by E. T. COOK. A qin Work for every Lover 
of the Garden. 624 no with about 600 Iustrations. 
21s. net. By post, 21s. 10d. 








By post, 12s. 11d. 








Gardening for Beginners. 
(THIRD EDITION) 
nd — tothe Garden. By EB. T. COOK. 


12s. 6d. net. By 





Trees and Shrubs for English 
Gardens 


By E. T. COOK, Editor of ** The Garden."’ 
pos*, 138. 


12s. 6d. met. By 





Volumes I. and II. 


Gardens Old and New 


(The Country House and its Garden Environment.) Over 450 
Superb Illustrations in each Volume, printed on treble thick 
Art Paper, portraying in a manner never before attempted the greatest 
and most interesting Gardens and Homes in England. £2 as. net each. 
By post, £2 3s. each. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


The Fruit Garden 


By GEORGE BUNYARD V.M.H., and OWEN THOMAS, 
V.M.H. Price 12s. 6d. net, by post 13s. 





Sweet Violets and Pansies, 


and Violets from Mountain and Plain 
Written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, Editor of 
‘« The Garden,’’ Author of ‘* Trees oo Shrubs,”’ etc. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 





The Book ot British Ferns 


By CHAS. T. ro ge F.L.S., V.M.H., President.of the British 
Pteridological Society. Price 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. 10d. 





Carnations and Pinks 


Written by Experts and Edited by E. T. COOK. 
By post, 3s. 10d. 


Price 3s. 6d: net, 





Published at.the Offices of “COUNTRY LIFE,” Ltd. 
20 Tavistock Street, W.C. 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


IT were greatly to be desired that some competent 

rson would set himself to make a proper anthology 
or children. These collections abound, but we do not 
know of one that is satisfactory. The late Mr. W. E. 
Henley was perhaps as successful as any one else, but he 
was too intent upon tuning the heroic lyre, and the 
ideal selection ought not to be by any means one-sided. 
An anthology that we have before us at the present 
moment called “Lyra Britannica” sins in an opposite 
direction. It is like the met seemin the Apostle’s vision, 
holding all things clean and unclean, tours de force that we 
have laughed at in the pages of Punch, minor verse 
written in choice Yankee, parodies and quips and quiddities 
from the accomplished hands of Mr. Barry Pain and 
others. We donot object to these things in due place and 
season, but they do not strike us as likely to produce a 
fine taste in the pupils who attend our elementary schools. 


Unfortunately, it is not possible to give a recipe for 
making a good anthology. Many who are able to dis- 
course with great wisdom and eloquence on the merits and 
demerits of poetry develop the most extraordinary vagaries 
of taste when called upon to illustrate their judgment by 
selection. The late Mr. Palgrave gave us one insurpassable 
anthology, but he had behind him the ripe judgment and 
advice of the most illustrious poet who ever was made 
lawyer. In our time no one seems to have developed, or 
at least turned to account, the fine and fastidious taste 
that would give such a collection of verse as is desirable 
for use in elementary schools. The professors at the 
Universities are themselves somewhat to blame in this 
matter, chiefly for the reason that they set the fashion. 
Once upon a time it was their cue to glorify the old at the 
expense of the young, but nowadays they show their 
sympathy with the modern spirit by finding that the 
living geese are all swans. There is not one man in a 
thousand capable of selecting the best from contemporary 
work. 


The republication of popular novels is in itself to be 
commended, but it seems to us in somewhat doubtful 
taste to issue, as though it were a new book, a work 
that had a success seven or eight years ago. This is what 
was done in the case of “‘ All That Was Possible,” a novel 
reviewed at length in last week’s issue. There was 
nothing to show that it was not an entirely new book, 
and it would be most unreasonable to expect that the 
reviewer in whose hands it was placed should be familiar 
with all the imaginative literature that has been poured 
out of the press in the course of a decade. Some 
publishers are in the habit of attaching a little biblio- 
graphy to every new issue, and so scholarly a practice 
ought to become general. 





Our remarks on the minor poet have called from a 
correspondent (whose letter we do not pablish because his 
indignation has bétrayed him not only into bad grammar 
but into bad language) the story of his drama in blank 
verse which was published “a year or so ago.” There 
were, it appears, but two reviews of it in all the London 
Press. One was only four lines in length; the other 
began: “‘ The less said about this the better,” a phrase 
which our correspondent dubs “fine prating.’”” He goes 
on to say that he wants “a proper opinion” about his 
drama; and we were beginning to wonder whether we 
could spare the space to an examination of it'which should 
justify or refute our contemporary’s sweeping censure, 
when his next sentence’ gave us pause. ‘Suppose you 
give one [i.e., a “ ow ” opinion]: well, frankly, I won’t 
take it; because I think that true criticism is not given 
to any of us British.” 


Authors, as critics know, are very difficult to please ; 
few, we hope, so difficult as our correspondent. But we 
are not concerned with this display of the temper of a 
naughty child who cries ‘‘Shan’t!”’ wheninvited to accept 
the apple it longs for. The letter raises the whole question 
of the relation of critic toauthor. ‘ Our illustrious critics,” 
writes our correspondent, ‘‘ who know so much more than 
we do.” The phrase is typical. To begin with, “ illus- 
trious’’ is what not one critic in a thousand can ever 
become. His work is nearly always done anonymously ; 
and when he takes to signing it, it is a hundred to one 
that personal considerations sway the balan¢e of his 
judgment a little. ‘‘After the brainsweat it took me,” 
Says our correspondent, “‘two reviews in a twelvemonth 
does not seem enough.” Waiving the question whether 
this almost unanimous silence is not a proof that—to 
adopt our correspondent’s grammar—they was enough, let 
us ask: ‘‘ What of the ‘ brainsweat’ of the critic who has 
to read and value a thousand such works as this drama in 
blank verse ?”’ There is probably as much “ brainsweat ”’ 
in a dozen critical articles as in any drama; but the 
article gets no reviews, and the critic no notoriety. 


**Who know so much more than wedo,”’ That, we submit, 
is exactly why a man is selected by an Editor to be a 
reviewer, because he knows. Itis his business to know: it 
is not the business of the ‘‘ poor wretches,” who, as our 
correspondent says, with a confusion of thought thatis too 
common: ‘try to practise, and not preach, Literature.” 
And it is just because he knows that the critic is able to 
preserve his sense of proportion, which leads, sometimes, 
to the disappointments of authors. That there are many 
cases of extravagant laudation in modern reviewing, no 
one woulddeny. Mr. Arthur Symons once collected a few, 
and describes in an essay his amazement at learning how 
many works of transcendent genius had been published 
during a few months; but that only strengthens our posi- 
tion, which is that, if the author of the present day has any 
good ground of complaint against his critics, it is that 
they are too anxious to “‘ praise, praise, praise,’ not to 
blame, blame, blame. Their generous enthusiasm some- 
times leads them to persuade an author that his work is 
greater than it is. 


Referring to a statement made in these columns last 
week, that Scotland had no worthy memorial of George 
Buchanan, Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier write 
to call our attention to a column erected to his memory 
at Killearn, near his birthplace, and ithe monument in 
Greyfriars’ churchyard, erected in 1878 at the expense of 
Dr. David Laing. Illustrations of both these monu- 
ments are given in the little life of Buchanan by 
Dr. Hume Brown, which is reviewed on another page. 
The latter, it may be noticed, does not stand on the spot 
where Buchanan’s grave is supposed to be; that being 
still marked by the iron tablet referred to in our note of 
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last week. In the quater-centenary edition of Dr. Wal- 
lace’s work on Buchanan, also reviewed on another page, 
the frontispiece is a fine reproduction of the beautiful 
memorial window in Greyfriars’ Church, put up at the 
expense of Mr. James Buchanan and designed by James 
Ballantine. One feature of this window is the St. 
Andrew’s Cross, surrounded by the motto “‘Nemo me 
impune lacessit,” which George Buchanan is said to have 
originated. 


The meeting of the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty last Tuesday, brought out a 
fine record of work done, and increased aspirations for the 
future. The appeal issued at the meeting for funds to 
complete the purchase of Gowbarrow Fell and Aira Force 
has already been answered, as Canon Rawnsley, the inde- 
fatigable honorary Secretary, announced in the Times of 
Thursday, and that property will in due course pass into 
the hands of the Trust. Then there are the seven hundred 
and fifty acres of common at Hindhead which are safe from 
the builder; and the Office of Works has acquired the 
famous standing stones of Stennes, “the Stonehenge of 
Scotland,” as well as the very ancient walls and Elizabethan 
ramparts at Berwick-on-Tweed. 


The Trust now feels that it must enlarge its powers and 
its scope; and the following resolution was proposed by 
Canon Rawnsley, and seconded by Mr. J. C. Bailey: ‘‘ That 
the time has arrived when a constitution of higher authority 
and more suitable character should be conferred upon the 
National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty, together with larger powers in relation to the 
protection and management of the property which the 
trust holds for the nation, and that the council be and it 
is hereby requested and authorised to take such steps to 
secure those objects as it may deem expedient.” 


Although the subjects of the Warwick pageant which 
begins on Monday (July 2) are almost entirely historical, 
Warwick has her literary memories. Here for several 
years dwelt Thomas Cartwright, the fiery Puritan divine, 
who was master of the Leicester Hospital. Cartwright’s 
pet aversion was a bishop, and as he was as free from 
them at Warwick as it was possible to be in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, he accepted the post with alacrity, 
preaching much at his own risk and at the risk of those 
who heard him. The impression he made at Warwick 
appears to have been great, and it is narrated that on 
one occasion when he was rebuking, for his evil life, a man 
who made a great profession of piety, the sinner “ sank 
down and being carried home died within a few hours 
together.”’ Cartwright also died at Warwick. 


Another man of letters, connected with “the slow 
medieval town,” as Mr. Quiller-Couch calls Warwick in 
his book upon the Avon, was the untameable Walter 
Savage Landor, who was born in what is now the High 
School for Girls. Landor had always an affectionate regard 
for Warwick, and its mulberries, its cedars and its fig- 
trees made an enduring impression on his memory. In 
his seventy-eighth year he writes that he had just 
picked up from a gravel walk at Warwick the first two 
mulberries that had fallen, a thing he remembered having 
done seventy years before. At one time he believed that 
he would never see the town again. At Trinity, Oxford, 
he had held “a wine.” The man opposite was also giving 
‘a wine,” and Landor took it into his head to fire some 
shot through his’shutters. This led to his rustication and 
a quarrel’ with his father, when he left Warwick, as he 
thought, “for ever.’ His sisters, however, lived there 
after their father’s death, and there he visited them. 


‘The Platts,” and “Monmouth House,” two Tudor 
Houses of great historical interest, are to come under the 
hammer early in July next, and it is to be hoped that the 





opportunity of securing the property free from the hands 
of the speculative builder will not be lost. The houses 
were originally one mansion, built by the Robert Cary, 
who in 1603 was Warden of the Marches and carried the 
news of Queen Elizabeth’s death to James I. of Scotland. 
For this service he was created Viscount Leppington and 
Earl of Monmouth, and came to reside at Moor Park, 
Herts. It may be remembered that the de la More Pres: 
recently republished his very interesting memoirs in their 
** King’s Classics.” The mansion at Watford was built as 
a dower house; and after his death in 1635 his widow 
resided there until her own death in 1640, after which it 
came into the possession of the Carpenter family, who 
have owned it almost uninterruptedly ever since. The 
houses contain much old oak panelling and a massive 
Tudor staircase. Messrs. Hampton and Sons are the 
auctioneers. 


““Who’s Who” tells us that Mr. Thomas Hardy 
** relinquished architecture for literature,” but that he has 
not forgotten his first love was shown by an interesting 
paper on church restoration, written by him for the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings and read 
by a deputy at the general meeting on Wednesday. He 
is a great advocate of the policy of ‘‘ masterly inaction” 
which was pursued with such success by an apathetic 
century now past, and states that were he practising as 
an architect he would not undertake a church restoration 
in any circumstances. Of the more open abuses in so- 
called restoration, he told many tales, among them the 
following : 


“* The chancel of a church not a hundred and fifty miles 
from London has in one corner a vault containing a 
fashionable actor and his wife, in another corner a vault 
enclosing the remains of a former venerable vicar, who 
abjured women, and died a bachelor. The mural tablets, 
each over its own vault, were taken down at the refur- 
bishing of the building, and refixed reversely, the stone of 
the theatrical couple over the solitary divine, and that of 
the latter over the pair from the stage. Should disinter- 
ment ever take place, which is not unlikely nowadays, the 
excavators will be surprised to find a lady beside the 
supposed reverend bachelor, and the supposed actor with- 
out his wife. As the latter was a comedian he would 
probably enjoy the situation if he could know it, though 
the vicar’s feelings might be somewhat different.” 





**Such facetious carelessness,” Mr. Hardy added, ‘‘is 
not peculiar to our own country. It may be remembered 
that when Mrs. Shelley wished to exhume her little boy 
William, who had been buried in the English cemetery at 
Rome, with the view of placing his body beside his father’s 
ashes, no coffin was found beneath the boy’s headstone, 
and she could not carry out her affectionate wish. This 
game of Monumental Puss-in-the-Corner, even when the 
outcome of no blundering, and where no reasons can be 
pleaded on artistic or other grounds, is, indeed, an un- 
pleasant subject of contemplation by those who maintain 
the inviolability of records. Instances of such in London 
churches will occur to everybody. One would like toknow 
if any note has been kept of the original position of 
Milton’s monument in Cripplegate Church, which has 
been moved more than once, | believe, and if the position 
of his rifled grave is now known. When I first saw the 
monument it stood near the east end of the south aisle.” 


Mr. Hardy quoted Sherborne Abbey as an example on 
a large scale ot the banishment of memorials of the dead, 
to the doubtful advantage of the living. The human 
interest in an edifice ranks before its architectural interest, 
however great the latter may be, and therein lies the 
whole difficulty of restoration. The ideal method, he 
thinks, would be to enclose the ruined church in a crystal 
palace, covering it to the weathercock from rain and wind, 
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and to build a new church alongside. ‘“ But,” he adds, 
“even a parish entirely composed of opulent members of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings would 
be staggered by such an undertaking.”” The only example 
of such a work that we can recall is the wooden house of 
Peter the Great, on the island of the Citadel of St. Peters- 
burg, which Catherine II. enclosed in stone, but that is 
on a comparatively small scale. 


Although France has always had a fair share of famous 
bibliothécaires since the days before her kings instituted 
their admirable but arbitrary short way with libraries, 
there has been no association of librarians or of those 
interested in the library movement. The omission has 
now been rectified by the formation of the ‘‘ Association 
des bibliothécaires francais” under the presidency of 
M. Deniker. The association will not be confined to 
librarians, but will include “les personnes s’interessant 
aux bibliothéques.” And, building on the experience of 
library associations of this and other countries, it has 
been started on broad lines; and will consider ‘‘ toutes 
les questions concernant les intéréts des bibliothéques et 
des bibliothécaires,” and boldly proposes to start examina- 
tions and a Bulletin. 





Two new publications from America deserve attention. 
The first, ‘‘ Library Work,” is described as a bibliography 
and digest of current library literature. The first unter, 
apart from three or four introductory pages, is entirely 
composed of a bibliography of books, pamphlets, and 
articles in library and other magazines and periodicals 
published last year. Future numbers will devote space to 
* material that librarians will find of value, and worthy of 
preservation.” Copious annotations, generally forming a 
synopsis of the book or article, add materially to the value 
of the bibliography. 


The “Book Review Digest,’’ which also has first seen 
the light this year, is a concentrated American Review of 
of Reviews, giving excerpts from the reviews appearing in 
the principle European and American literary journals. 
American evaluation, a word which has not yet appeared 
in the English dictionaries, is here shown to perfection. 
** Plus and minus signs indicate the degree of favour or 
disfavour of the entire review.” After quoting from our 
review of Dr. Emil Reich’s “Failure of the ‘higher 
criticism’ of the Bible,” the name is preceded by two 
minus signs, thus: — — Acad. 69: 1221. N 25, ’05. 720w, 
showing that the book was not favourably reviewed. We 
were, we admit, a little surprised to find another entry 
dealing with Richards’s ‘“* With John Bull and Jonathan” 
preceded by a + sign; which inclines us to believe that 
the compilers of the work are simple folk, 


The Library World (London), which completes its eighth 
volume with the current issue, announces an enlarged 
and improved format for the next number. 


It is forty years since the Reverend John Mason Neale 
died, and no life of this poetically gifted scholar and 
singularly devoted servant of his Church has yet appeared. 
A biography is now in hand, and will be ready presently. 
Born at Conduit-street, London, in 1818, Neale, who was 
one of the founders of the Cambridge Camden Society, 
spent nearly all his life as Warden of Sackville College, 
East Grinstead, where he established a sisterhood which, 
despite bitter official opposition in its early days, has grown 
to large proportions. Neale wrote a History, still authori- 
tative, of the Eastern Church and an expository volume 
on the Psalms, issued in 1860 and expanded and re- 
published in four volumes, with Dr. Littledale’s name 
added to the title-page, in 1874; and he wrote much in 
the Church periodicals of his day. He occupies a high 
place among English hymnologists; and the forthcoming 





biography will give interesting glimpses into the secret life 
of the translator of Bernard’s “ Jerusalem the Golden” 
and the write: of the Greek-inspired hymn, ‘Art thou 
weary.” 


The “Country in Town”’ Exhibition will be opened b 
Princess Christian in the Whitechapel Art Gallery, at half- 
past three o’clock on July5. Plans for beautifying crowded 
areas in London will be on view. An endeavour will also- 
be made to show how much of Nature still remains in the 
Metropolis or has been brought back to it, not to mention 
that which will be found on its outskirts. Suggestions 
will be thrown out with regard to nature study in urban 
schools, and there will be aquaria, vivaria and bee-hives, 
nesting-boxes, fern-cases, and flower-tables. 


A series of afternoon and evening lectures on cognate 
subjects is being arranged. The Exhibition will be open 
until July 19, and, as admission will be free, contributions 
are invited towards the necessary expenses, All communi- 
cations should be made to the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, E. 


The following are among forthcoming events: 


Anglo-Russian Literary Society, Imperial Institute, London, S.W. 
—Paper to be read at 3 P.M. on July 3: “The oy: and Zionism,"’ 
with lime-light illustrations, by the Rev. Arthur M. Cazalet. 

Messrs, Puttick and Simpson, July 3.—Sale of a miscellaneous 
archzological collection formed by Edward Bidwell, Esq., including 
a series of rare antique lamps, candlesticks, leather bottles, pipes, a 
carved horn of the Viking period, etc. 

Messrs. Hampton and Sons, July 3 and 4.—Sale at Annesley Lodge, 
Regent's Park, of the Earl Annesley’s furniture (William and Mary, 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV.), sixteenth-century tapestries, Boucher 
paintings, and china. 

Messrs. Gorer and Sons, 170 New Bond Street, announce that the 
exhibition of the Trapnell Collection of old Chinese porcelain will 
close on July ro. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, July 2, 3 and 4.—Sale of 
the collection of coins and medals the property of the late Rev. Major 
Paull, 
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GEORGE BUCHANAN 


George Buchanan and his Times. By P. Hume Brown, M.A., 
LL.D. (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, Is. net.) 
George Buchanan; a Biography. By D. Macmitian, M.A., 
.D. (Morton, 3s. a. net.) 
George Buchanan. By Rosert Wa tace. 
J. CampsBet, Smit. 
net.) 


THE approach of the quater-centenary of George 
Buchanan has naturally been the cause of bringing into 
existence a number of popular books dealing with this 
interesting figure in Scottish history. The main authority 
for his life is, of course, the great work of Professor 
Hume Brown, of which one of the books before us is a 
version written for young people, though it contains facts 
which do not appear in the larger work. They are derived, 
the author tells us, from an official document containing 
an account of Buchanan’s trial by the Inquisition in 
Lisbon. Another authority is the biography by Dr. David 
Irving. To these two might have been added Mr. James 
Hannay’s work. In addition there is a vast accumulation 
of other literature bearing on the subject. 

Buchanan’s life has many points of interest, though 
perhaps the most attractive is the illustration of what the 
experience of a poor scholar was in medieval times. 
Certainly it is a tribute to the old education arrangements 
in Scotland that one who was born to poverty should 
have been able to cut so conspicuous a figure. Buchanan 
was born, as he tells us himself, in February 1506, at Moss 
or Mid-Leowen, on the Blane Water about two miles north- 
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east of Killearn in Stirlingshire. The country round about 
may be described as the land of Buchanans, and we are 
accustomed to think of it in these early times as having 
been inhabited by people who were little removed from 
savages. But the care for education was even then a 
popular feeling in Scotland, and before the parish school 
system invented by Knox and the reformers there were 
many facilities in Scotland for the acquisition of learning. 
What the reformers did was to secure that there should 
be a school wherever there was a kirk, so that ‘‘ the youth- 
head and tender children shall be nourished and brought 
up in vertue, im presence of their friends.” At a very early 
age Buchanan must have shown proof of exceptional 
cleverness, for when he was about fourteen or fifteen years 
old, he attracted the attention of his mother’s brother, 
James Heriot, one of the same family as George Heriot, 
who founded Heriot’s hospital in London and was the 
jingling Geordie well-known to the readers of ‘‘ The 
Fortunes of Nigel.” This James Heriot, then, had his 
promising young relative seut to the University of Paris, 
then the great centre of education for the whole world. 
Scotland and France were extremely friendly at the time, 
and the boy found many of his compatriots there. Poor 
they seem nearly all to have been. “In the case of most 
of them” says Professor Hume Brown, “their clothes 
were so torn and tattered that they looked more like 
beggars than future clergymen and doctors.” The life 
they led there looks to us at this distance as being some- 
what squalid. They were not only ill-clothed and ill-fed, 
but while lords and knights amused themselves with the 
pastimes of chivalry these poor scholars indulged in all 
sorts of rowdyism when night lent its cloak to their 
actions. Probably Buchanan was somewhat less boisterous 
than the others, because he never seems to have enjoyed 
good health ; and at the end of two years his college career 
was brought to a close by the death of his relative, and he 
returned home “so broken in health that it took him 
nearly a year torecover,”’ At that time there was. trouble 
between England and Sco:land on the score of France, 
and we next find Buchanan serving in the army of his 
sovereign, James V. In 1525, however, he resumed his 
studies at St. Andrews under a Professor named Major, 
who enjoyed the reputation of being one of the greatest 
scholars in Europe; but his teaching illustrated some of 
the medieval folly, if we are to trust Professor Hume 
Brown. He gives the following example : 


Roman Catholics are not allowed to eat meat in Lent, but they may 
eat vegetables and fish. But in peas and beans, says Major, there are 
little animals, so that in eating peas and beans you must eat the flesh 
of live animals, Is it right, then, asks Major, for a good Catholic to 
eat peas and beans? Yes, he answers, because, in the first place, the 
creatures are dead, and, secondly, because you do not know you are 
eating them, Then, Major goes on, what is a.good Catholic to do in 
the case of the beaver? It lives half on land and half in the water ; 
is it, then, a fish or a land animal? Why, says Major, the thing is 
quite simple ; eat the beaver's tail and the part of its body that goes 
under water, and don't eat the rest. In other parts of his books 
Major asks even stranger questions than these. For instance, he 
asks whether God, if He chose, could become an ox or an ass, and 
whether John the Baptist’s head, when it was cut off, could be in 
more places than one. 


It would scem that the clever young scholar was able 
to see through his preceptor. At any rate, we may infer 
as much from an epigram brought forth by Major’s saying 
that he was Major by name and not by nature: 


“ Major by name,” thou sayst, “and not by nature,” 
The greatest liars sometimes speak the truth, 
And in thy endless stream of idle chatter, 
What wonder if thou once hast spoken sooth, 


The explanation was that Buchanan had been gradually 
and perhaps unconsciously imbibing the literary thoughts 
of the Reformers, and was aiready engaged in antagonism 
to the Schoolmen, much as Erasmus was at the same 
time. After becoming Bachelor of Arts at St. Andrews 
he returned again to his beloved University of Paris. 
This time he lived in a college for Scottish students which 
had been set up two hundred years before by a certain 





bishop in Scotland. Professor Hume Brown gives a vivid 
picture of the life of those poor scholars at the time. 


They usually had little money to buy clothes, and those they had 
they had to wear till they were threadbare and tattered. But it was 
during the cold winters of Paris that they suffered most of all. 
Houses in those days did not keep out the cold as ours do now, and 
it was only very rich people who could afford to buy ae of 
to keep up a sufficient number of fires, During the daytime in 
winter the only way the students could keep themselves warm was 
to play games in the open air. But it was in the night-time that the 
cold was hardest to bear, and we hear of them lying awake shivering 
in their beds—that is to say, some straw or rushes strewn on the floor 
with but scanty covering to keep them warm. 


Buchanan himself gives a most graphic picture of the 
students in the class : 


Hardly are things again quiet when five o’clock sounds, and the 
porter rings his bell calling the scholars to their task. Then in all 
the majesty of cap and gown forth issues the master, the terror of 
his charge, in his right hand the scourge, in his left perchance the 
works of the great Virgil. He seats himself, and shouts his orders 
till he is red in the face, And now he brings forth the harvest of his 
toil. He smoothes away difficulties, he corrects, he expunges, he 
changes the text, he brings to light the spoils he has won by cease- 
less study. Meanwhile his scholars, some of them, are need: asleep, 
others thinking of everything but their Virgil. One is absent, but 
has bribed his neighbour to answer to his name at roll-call, Another 
has lost his stockings. Another cannot keep his eye off a large hole 
in his shoe, One shams illness, another is writing letters to his 
parents. Hence therod is never idle, sobs never cease, cheeks are 
never dry. Then the duties of aatigion make their call on us, then 
lessons once more, and once more the rod. Hardly an hour is spared 
for our meal. No sooner is it over than lessons again, and then a hasty 
supper. Supper past, we continue our labours into the night as if the 
day's tasks, forsooth, had not been sufficient. 


Buchanan left Paris to become tutor toa young Scottish 
nobleman, the Earl of Cassillis. He did not remain long 
with him, however, but returned to Scotland, accepting an 
offer from King James V., who wanted a tutor for his 
natural son, James Stewart. In this situation he might 
have remained for some time but for the feud between 
the king and the Franciscan monks, who became the 
subject of his satire, so that King James by artifice had 
to get him out of the country, after which he returned to 
Paris. There he stayed for twenty-two years, during 
which time he changed from being a Roman Catholic 
into being a Protestant, and we find that he was back in 
his native country in I56r. 

It is difficult for us to-day to form an accurate estimate 
of Buchanan. He was pre-eminently the poor scholar 
of his time, and it was unfortunate for his reputation 
that his work was done in Latin. Sir David Lindsey of 
the Mount, who was a contemporary, had begun to show 
the capacity and potentialities of the vernacular, and we 
cannot help regretting that Buchanan did not follow his 
example. His hearty and satirical humour with its 
trenchancy of phrase and biting epigram would have found 
an excellent medium of expression in broad Scotch. 
Another factor that counts in the estimate of his place in 
literature is that the best of his work was devoted to the 
controversies of the hcur. He would have made an 
exceptionally fine journalist, if he had chanced to live in 
the twentieth century. What his effect on the refor- 
mation was, must to a large extent be a matter of 
guess-work. He was not a zealot in religious matters, 
and the best that can be said for him is to be 
found in the phrase of Sir James Melville: ‘‘He was 
also of gud religion for a poet.” It was a time, as 
Dr. Robert Wallace points out, when Ubi ives medict duo 
athei was a common phrase. But he entered with no par- 
ticular zest into the religious disputations of his time. 
Despite the excuses made ty his apologists, it is quite 
evident that in conversation he was given to indulge in 
skulduddery. Long after hisdeath it was customary in 
Scotland to begin facetie of the coarser kind with the 
remark : “ As George Buchanan says.” No doubt thousands 
of stories were fathered on him with which he had nothing 
todo, but at the same time there can be little question 
but that his conversation was as freeas, for instance, that 
of Chaucer.* 
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THE IMPARTIAL HISTORIAN 


The Church in France. Two lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. By J. E.C. Boptey. (Constable, 3s. 6d. 


net.) 


EVERY one will regret to learn from Mr. Bodley’s preface 
that his health has again broken down; and we may take 
it that this accounts for the very slipshod English of too 
many passages in these lectures. But there are more 
serious defects than those of grammar or style. Mr. Bodley 
says that he did not wish to publish the lectures and was 
at last induced to change his mind by many requests 
made to him “ both by writers in the journals and by 
private correspondents”; he would perhaps have been 
wiser had he resisted the importunities of injudicious 
friends. Even if there be ‘‘no book large or small in the 
English language to help [English people] to understand 
the constitution of the Concordatory Church, now dis- 
established, or to follow the phases of the controversy,” 
this volume will not fill the gap. The difficulty of treat- 
ing so large a subject in a small compass is obvious, and, 
in fact, the author’s treatment is very superficial. No 
doubt he was hampered by the exclusion of controversial 
questions from the platform of the Royal Institution; 
this rule, or Mr. Bodley’s interpretation of it, has 
prevented ‘‘the phases of the controversy” from being 
adequately or even intelligibly described. There is little 
or no attempt to go down to the fundamental causes of the 
present situation; no reader would get from the lectures 
any clear notion of the real meaning of the long conflict 
of which Separation is the inevitable climax. Indeed, the 
author takes pains to divert attention from any thorough 
investigation of causes. He attributes Separation to ‘‘a 
series of accidents,” and believes that the French people 
are quite indifferent to it, an opinion which few will share 
who look. below the surface of things. Certain events 
may have hastened it, but sooner or later Separation was 
bound to come, as was foreseen years ago by such 
men as Paul Bert, who were opposed to it in their own. 
time and in the then existing circumstances. — 

Mr. Bodley’s conception of impartiality has, perhaps, 
as much to do with the inadequacy of the lectures as the 
rule of the Royal Institution. Ve seems to think that the 
truly impartial method is to dismiss a controversy as a 
“squabble about a diphthong”’ in which both sides are 
equally wrong and unreasonable. The most frankly 
partisan treatment, provided it were honest, would give 
a truer view of the matter than this. Onecan make allow- 
ance for bias; one can get no intelligible idea of the 
matter at all from its presentation by a writer who views 
it from an eminence so lofty and remote that all dis- 
tinctions are obliterated. r. Bodley, for instance, is 
quite a ye to biblical criticism and what is some- 
times called the neo-Catholic movement. He admires 
the Church as a venerable and above all a gentlemanly 
institution; he likes its autocratic régime and no doubt 
considers it a useful instrument for keeping the lower 
classes in order; but he is apparently not interested in 
religion. This point of view leads him to dismiss the 
whole liberal religious movement as an unimportant 
matter, in which nobody in France takes any interest ; 
and that is quite misleading. 

Equally misleading is his reference to the Dreyfus affair. 
“The Clerical party became in a measure,” we are told, 
“the scapegoat for an infatuation which it shared with 
nine-tenths of the population.” But the question is 
whether the moving spirits in that party didin truth share 
the infatuation or were not rather responsible for it. The 
French people was convinced that the latter was the case ; 
the facts seem to me to justify that conviction. Again, 
Mr. Bodley’s impartiality leads him to treat the clerical 
feeling against the Freemasons and the anti-clerical feeling 
against the Jesuits as equally silly and baseless. In fact, 
the clericals are quite justified in hostility to the Free- 
masons, since the Masonic Lodges in France (which have 





for the most part abandoned the ritual and distinctive 
tenets of Freemasonry) are little more than ordinary 
political organisations with strong Radical and anti-clerical 
opinions. On the other hand, Republicans and anti- 
clericals are equally justified in disliking the Jesuits, who 
have been the back-bone of the clericalist and anti- 
republican parties, and whose schools fed the army with 
disloyal officers. But political hostility is one thing; 
it is another to accuse your political opponents of 
worshipping Satan and practising obscene rites: that was 
the accusation brought against the Freemasons (not only 
in France but in England, Scotland and all over the 
world) by the clericals, and believed by the vast majority 
of French Catholics. The names of Léo Taxil and Diana 
Vaughan do not occur in Mr. Bodley’s chaste pages, but 
they are important names in the recent history of French 
Catholicism ; and the fact that French Catholics were 
deceived by the most preposterous hoax that has ever 
been perpetrated on a large body of people must not be 
left out of consideration, if we wish to understand the 
present situation. How came it that Catholics were so 
superstitious—so incredibly gullible? The cause is surely 
to be found in their training and education; when we 
have once recognised that, we are in a position to under- 
stand the legislation against the teaching Orders and the 
movement for the repeal of the Loi Falloux. 

It is only by ignoring these and other important facts 
that Mr. Bodley is able to be ‘‘ impartial,” that is to say, to 
refuse to distinguish. But a historian must distinguish ; 
that is his business. In all controversies there are right and 
wrong on both sides; in all, or very nearly all, there is 
more right and less wrong on one side than on the other. 
The historian ought to tell us to the best of his ability 
where each side was right or wrong and on which was the 
balance. If he declines to make the attempt, the suspicion 
arises that he knows that the balance is against the side 
on which his own sympathies lie. 

When Mr. Bodley comes to consider the Separation Law 
itself, he leaves most of his impartiality behind, but does 
not, unfortunately, gain in accuracy. The following 
statement, for instance, is very far from accurate: 


Many moderate Republicans, together with the survivors of the old 
Liberals and the like-mindéd members of the Right, regard the law as 
an act of repression intended to starve religion out of the land, and 
aimed against religious liberty. 


This is the opinion of the clerical extremists and of such 
papers as the Croix, The moderate opponents of Separa- 
tion, though they still believe it to be a mistake on various 
grounds, nevertheless admit almost without exception 
that the law as it stands is on the whole a fair and liberal 
measure. A considerable minority of: Catholics hold that 
the position of the Church will be better under the new 
law than under the Concordat ;. their onefear is that:there 
will be no sufficient check: on the power of the Pope-over 
the French Church. (Mr. Bodley is of the latter opinion, 
but it is quite inconsistent with his other opinion, that the 
State still keeps a tight hold on the Church.) The Protes- 
tants and the Jews consider that their liberty is amply, 
safeguarded by the law; yet, being small and scattered 
minorities, they would suffer far more than a larger body. 
from any oppressive provisions. In fact, the Separation 
Law leaves not a single restriction on the religious liberty 
or the spiritual functions of the Churches; it gives them, 
moreover, privileges not given by French law to other 
associations (that is what M. Clemenceau meant when he 
complained of its “ concordatory spirit’’); what restric- 
tions it imposes relate to questions of property, and most 
of these are restrictions on the arbitrary disposal of 
Church property by the episcopate, the results of which 
Roman Catholics in England know to their cost. Ina 
sense, no doubt, it is a “law of re-establishment,”’ as 
every Disestablishment Act must be; for an institution 
must be either ‘‘established by law” or else illegal. If 
Mr. Bodley could free himself from the dogma of the 
plenary inspiration and infallibility of Napoleon, perhaps 
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he would be more just to the humble efforts of ‘‘ ordinary 
mortal men” who had to provide a substitute for an 
arrangement which, however admirable it may have been 
in 1802, had become quite impossible in 1905. 

In his interpretation of the Law Mr. Bodley makes some 
serious mistakes which any French lawyer could have 
corrected. He quite misunderstands the effect of Clause 4 
(pp. 100, 101), which has nothing to do with the conditions 
on which associations cultuelles can be legally formed, but 
defines the conditions to be fulfilled by those particular 
associations to which the ecclesiastical buildings and 
property are to be assigned. He states (p. 107) that the 
associations cultuelles ‘*fall under the provisions of the 
Law of Association of Igor,’ whereas only five of the 
twenty-one clauses of that law apply to them. And—which 
is still more serious—he interprets the Associations Law 
in such a way as to suggest that the associations cultuelles 
can be at any time suppressed by the Government. This 
passage (pp. 64-66) he has, it is true, modified since the 
lecture was delivered, In the original lecture he entirely 
ignored the provisions of the Associations Law, and 
declared that all associations in France still required the 
authorisation of the Government, which could suppress 
them at any time; that the Government possessed, in 
fact, the same powers as under the Second Empire. But, 
although he now prints in an appendix the text of the 
Associations Law—and although that text clearly shows 
that associations other than religious Orders now require 
no authorisation (Clauses 2, 6), and can be dissolved only 
by a judgment of a court of law (Clause 7) if their objects 
are illegal or immoral (Clause 3), or if, being associations 
déclarées, they have not complied with the formalities 
(Clause 7)—Mr. Bodley still talks of associations being 
‘authorised by the Government” and still adheres to the 
opinion that the Government has the power of suppressing 
them conferred upon it by certain clauses of the Penal 
Code, which are expressly repealed by the Associations 
Law (Clause 21). As Mr. Bodley does not explain why he 
believes that the Associations Law means the opposite of 
what it says and that its repealing clause is inoperative, 
it is enough to say that his opinion is unique and would 
startle a French lawyer. 

The amusing thing is that this laborious struggle to over- 
come hard facts is all to no purpose. For Mr. Bodley has 
omitted to notice that the circumstances in which associa- 
tions cultuelles can be dissolved are laid down by the 
Separation Law itself (Clause 23) and, in this regard, they 
do not fall under the Law of Association. 


ROBERT DELL. 


DR. PLATO ON THE STUMP 


Plato as an Introduction to Modern Criticism of Life. By Emu 
Rzicu (Doctor Juris), (Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d.) 


Dr. REICH is a very clever man. Most people, who have 
nothing to say and an irresistible desire to say it, address 
themselves to Toynbee Hall or to the sad-eyed zealots of 
University Extension. But our Doctor Juris from 
Hungary knows a trick worth two of that. He goes to 
Claridge’s and insists that he shall be fashionable. Not 
content with dragging in the name of Plato with a patent 
irrelevancy, he seems to imagine that he is a sort of an 
incarnation of the philosopher; and by a subtle flattery 
he pretends also that his audience is as highly cultivated 
as that which heard the real Plato in the groves of 
Academe. There they sit, the beautiful ladies and the 
clever men, at the feet of Dr. Plato Reich. Do you not 
recognise Alcibiades in the corner? And if Aspasia be 
not there, it is only because the matrons of England and 
America love not the rustling of her perfect gown. But 
Plato is there, and Plato is eloquent, and Plato is dis- 
cursive, and Plato is ready to prate of any question 
under heaven from the British drama to Nelson’s love- 
affairs. Above all, Plato is adroit enough to persuade his 
audience that he is Platonising, and no sooner does he 





make the astounding statement that in China there are no 
ideals whatever, than all the note-books are brought out 
in a hurry, and you may hear their hand-made pages 
crackle all over the room. 

Dr. Plato, in fact, is delighted with his auditors. ‘*We 
are now speaking,”’ says he, ‘‘ of gentlemen and ladies in 
the monde.”’ That is the right spirit of learning. Be 
aristocratic or nothing. What should ‘‘ the people” know 
of Platonism or of love? Peasants marry, we are told, 
“that they may have two more hands to work.” And 
tradesmen are no better, “ for they, too, simply marry for 
the simple purpose of co-operation.”” But gentlemen and 
ladies, like Dr. Plato and his audience, are more wisely 
guided. They are in no hurry, for they know, if they have 
been to Claridge’s, that “‘love proper will come,” and, if 
they have listened attentively to the Doctor, they know 
also that “‘it is a most incomprehensible passion.”’ There’s 
depth for you! There’s research! There’s discovery! 
** Love is a most incomprehensible passion,” and you may 
pierce that great secret by going no further out of your 
way than Claridge’s. 

London, indeed, is more highly privileged than any city 
since the sixteenth century. ‘An audience similar to 
this,” says the Doctor, ‘‘sat before Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent four hundred and thirty years ago, and heard him 
talk of Plato.” And we are sure that our modern Lorenzo 
is no less magnificent than his predecessor. In one respect, 
perhaps, he has the advantage. His style, if, like him- 
self, it can be magnificent, can also step down from its 
state; if lofty, it can also be familiar. The heart of 
Claridge’s must have warmed to him when he said of 
those who take part in the Symposium: “‘ These men were 
the pick of Greek culture.” Could you add or subtract a 
syllable from that elegant phrase? And with how fine an 
ease does he admit you to the secret of Lessing’s early 
life! ‘‘ He was fiancé to a woman,” says the Doctor, “a 
widow, who kept him going for six years.” Thus does 
the philosopher unbend. Thus does he remind you that 
he, the legitimate descendant of Plato and Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, is still a plain man, like the rest of us. 

And in nothing does he show his superiority to the 
common professors of our Universities more clearly than 
in his genial ignorance. He is evidently a man of the 
world, and his knowledge of Greek, as of English, is of the 
world too. Nothing arouses his indignation so readily as 
the spectacle of men teaching Plato before they have 
learnt to understand him. 


At the Universities [says he] we see young dons of twenty-two 
attempting this feat; estimable young men, no doubt, whose experi- 
ence of life may have extended to having been drunk once or twice, or 
perhaps having been smiled upon by a barmaid. 


Now Dr. Plato is not of this kind. 
that has engrossed him. Europe knows him, and 
America. He is not like the poor dons, who sadly accept 
the smiles of barmaids and who permit themselves now 
and again to get pensively sodden. Indeed, he has 
been so busy living that he has not had time to 
acquire much learning. What better proof of hissincerity 
could you have than that? Had he been a don, whose 
solitude is cheered by an infrequent barmaid, he would 
not have written down that weird word kremastistikon. 
He would not have left us wondering who Phothius was. 
He would not have discussed the love of Damon for 
Pericles. He would not have spoken of “‘ Eros and Amor 
and Cupid.” He would not have told us gravely that the 
love of woman is not mentioned ‘“‘in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries.” Again, had he been merely an estimable 
young man, whose knowledge of life is bounded by one or 
two bouts of drunkenness, he would have been able to 
avoid an inextricable tangle of contradiction. He would 
not have assured us on one page that imperialism is 
unfavourable to literature, thus forgetting his own con- 
temporaries of the fifth century, “the pick of Greek 
culture,” and then asserted on another page, without 
apology or explanation, that the Armada madeShakespeare. 


It i$ Life, not study, 
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He would not have made the astounding statement that 
this same Shakespeare, whose vocabulary is the largest 
known to history, ‘‘ uses as few words as possible, and of 
the simplest character.” In brief, there are many things 
which Dr. Plato would not have said and done, had he been 
a mere don, with an imperfect knowledge of barmaids. 
But for the Docto® Life (with a capital) is all important, 
Life, generous and versatile, which allows him to under- 
stand the wiles of Lady Hamilton, and, under an august 
name, to introduce the philosophy of the Yellow Press to 
the pick of English culture. Is not Life, which can accom- 
= so much at so cheap a cost, better than the know- 
edge which belongs to the wretched don of the rare 
carouse and rarer barmaid? Is it worth while to spell 
correctly, if you can tell anecdotes about the Zingaree 
woman? Yet even the Doctor, upon whose shoulders 
the mantle of the Athenian philosophy has fallen, is not 
altogether happy. In one flash of self-knowledge he 
has pierced the mystery of his success. 

A Hungarian [he says, with a cunning eye cast upon himself] will 
talk of Icelandic institutions, of Norwegian troubles; he will discuss 


Shakes e as few in this country can, c’est pour se sauver. But there 
is nothing more in it ; it is all talk. 


And when the glamour of Life (with a capital) is dimmed, 
we are compelled to confess, even with the horror of the 
intermittent barmaid before our eyes, that it was not by 
accident that the Doctor was born in Hungary. ‘‘ There 
is nothing more in it; it is all talk.” Alas, poor Plato! 
Alas, poor deluded Claridge’s ! 


OLD MASTERS AND NEW 


J. M. W. Turner. By W. L, Wyte, A.R.A. 
net.) 

Peter Paul Rubens. By Hore Rea. (Bell, 5s, net.) 

The Art of the National Gallery. By J. pk Wor Apvpison. 
(Bell, 6s. net.) 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
(Cassell, 5s, net.) 

Henrietta Rae. By Artuur Fisu. 


(Bell, 7s. 6d. 


By Percy Cross Stranpine. 


(Cassell, 5s, net.) 


THE lack of interest in art shown by the English people 
has long been a byword with the nations; but, if we may 
judge by the number of books on painting and pictures 
that are now put before the British public, this reproach 
will soon be out of date. The series on British Artists, for 
example, has run into large editions and must help for- 
ward the interest in painting to no small extent. The 
latest work in this collection is, however, especially for 
artists and art students, as it seems to us. Turner’s 
greatest admirers are the painters, and Mr. Wyllie, whose 
work is to some extent comparable with the master’s, 
enjoys it with the exquisite pleasure of the technicist and 
the sympathies of a cunning hand. Among the many 
“Lives”? of Turner the present has an agreeable fresh- 
ness, a kindly feeling and an artistic knowledge which 
make it the pleasantest and most useful of reading. The 
story of the development from the stained and tinted 
drawing to the water-colour of to-day, which Turner and 
Girtin did so much to bring about, is well told, and the 
exact position of Turner in the genesis of art is carefully 
determined. If, says Mr. Wyllie, his readers wish to grasp 
the difference between realism and the style of Turner they 
cannot do better than compare the great Calais Pier of 
1803 with Mr. Henry Moore’s Newhaven Packet or Millais’s 
Fringe of the Moor. Turner in his day revolutionised style 
and the palette, but since his time we have had generations 
of experimentalists, if not as successful, at least as bold as 
he, with the result that what was blindly worshipped a 
decade or two ago is now open to the criticism of students. 
In Mr. Wyllie’s book we have an artist’s history of an 
artist's life and work, which is interesting and informing 
on every page. In a slightly different way this might 
almost be said of the beautiful addition to the series 
of ‘‘ Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture” the “ Peter 





Paul Rubens” by Miss Hope Rea. The various periods 
of the great Flemish Master are each fully considered, and 
the incidents of his crowded and brilliant life told anew 
with a knowledge and élan which hold the reader’s 
attention from the first page to the last. There are many 
admirably printed illustrations from the pictures in the 
finest galleries of Europe. These are fully representative 
of the thousand or more paintings which Rubens left to a 
delighted world. Among the most interesting of the 
pictures given in this book is the Earthly Paradise, in 
which the beasts and birds are by Breughel, the splendid, 
vital Peasants’ Dance from the Prado, the inspired Christ 
a la Paille, and the series of beautiful portraits. Miss Hope 
Rea’s book will be welcome to all interested in one of the 
greatest masters of all time. To pass from the particular 
to the general, to leave Peter Paul for the consideration 
of the whole of the “Art of the National Gallery” 
by Mrs. J. de Wolf Addison, the author of the “‘ Art of 
the Pitti Palace,” is the next step among this list of art 
books. Here, once more, the charm and beauty of our 
own collection are spread before us. Although Mrs. Addi- 
son disclaims any attempt to offer a complete account of 
the various schools of art, still, as far as it is possible to 
illustrate it by examples within our Gallery, the historic 
continuity is emphasised. The facts, brought together 
within an easy compass, are stated with lucidity and 
grace, and art as a whole is indebted to a writer at once 
devoted and enthusiastic, critical and clear. Of course 
much depends on the reproductions of pictures; these are 
well selected and carefully produced. The prints from 
photographs of the Dovia Isabel of Goya; the Bacchanalia of 
Poussin; the Vision of St. Helena of Veronese; the Mars 
and Venus of Botticelli, to mention only a few, are in 
themselves a valuable possession, and when we say that 
the letterpress is a worthy complement to the pictures 
it will be understood that Mrs. Addison has produced a 
book—on a subject already admirably treated—that will 
be likely to hold its own for several generations. 

After this feast among the greatest painters of all ages 
it is perhaps hardly fair to turn to the first volumes of 
Cassell’s Artists’ Series: Mr. Percy Cross Standing’s 
volume on ‘‘ Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema,” and that by 
Mr. Arthur Fish on Mrs, Normand, who is more generally 
known as Henrietta Rae. This class of book on living 
painters is undoubtedly very popular, and, if it needs 
must be done, it cannot be better accomplished than in 
the well-illustrated books before us. Both artists are, of 
course, warmly praised in these works, and many inter- 
esting details—such as the nice things that Leighton and 
Millais said to Miss Rae about “La Cigale,” or how 
Alma-Tadema made his bargain with the dealer, Garn- 
hart—are givenus. The illustrations remind us of far-off 
happy hours in the presence of the varied paintings from 
both artists, and of ideals in art which are already, we 
fear, a little out-grown. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN GREEK 


The Old Testament in Greek. According to the text of Codex 
Vaticanus, supplemented from other Uncial Manuscripts, 
with a critical apparatus containing the variants of the 
chief ancient authorities for the Text of the Septuagint. 
Edited by Avian Enexanp Brooke, B.D., Fellow and 
Dean of King’s College, and Norman McLean, M.A., 
Fellow of Christ’s College, University Lecturer in 
Aramaic. (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d, net.) 


THE Septuagint, which is the Old Testament in Greek, has 
many claims on the attention of the Biblical critic and 
scholar. It has the earliest manuscript authority extant, 
for the earliest Hebrew manuscript dates from 916 A.D., 
and the Codex Vaticanus belongs to the fourth century. 
The Septuagint version was read in the Jewish Synagogue, 
before and after the Christian era, and was used and still is 
used by the Eastern Church. It was the version read and 
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quoted by our Lord and His Apostles, while the references 
and allusions to it in the New Testament are numerous. 
All the ancient versions were made from it,.except the 
Syriac and St. Jerome’s Latin, while our English Autho- 
rised Version, as well as the Revised in very many cases, 
adopted its readings. The Septuagint is also said to pre- 
serve not only many important words, but some sentences 
and several old verses which originally made a part of the 
Hebrew text, but have long ago entirely disappeared, so 
that some have thought that the translators must have 
used manuscripts of an age before the time of Ezra. More- 
over, the tenses in the Septuagint are also said to be more 
trustworthy. The tense in Hebrew denominated “ future” 
is never so in reality, but simply an habitual present, pre- 
cisely like the present tense in English; and the past 
tense is idiomatically used to express the certainty of the 
action yet to be accomplished. Again, the Greek of the 
New Testament cannot be adequately understood without 
a knowledge of the Hellenistic Greek used in the Septuagint 
version; and, further, many Greek words occurring in the 
New Testament are used in a sense unknown to classical 
authors, the meaning of which can only be discovered by 
reference to the corresponding Hebrew words as translated 
in the Septuagint Version. The Hellenistic Greek of the 
Bible differs essentially from the Attic Greek in its com- 
prehensiveness, in its syntax and etymology. The very 
fastidiousness and precision of Attic Greek made it 
impatient of all foreign intrusion. On the contrary, 
Hellenistic Greek, like Axylus, who sat near the wayside 
with a welcome for every stranger, was a composite 
which welcomed words and idioms of many ages and 
languages. The words of Homer and Hesiod are found 
side by side with words that were favourites with 
Herodotus or with Xenophon, Expressions long buried 
in the obscurity of a remote lyric poet leap forth into a 
fresh life; the purest Attic appears on the same page with 
an antiquated Aeolic form or a modern barbarism; words 
that have never before reached the dignity of the literary 
standard, that are only known to fame through the 
Comedies of Aristophanes, now for the first time are 
consecrated to another use in Hellenistic Greek, 

The aim of the editors of the present work is “ not to 
provide a reconstructed text of the Septuagint but to 
supply full information by incorporating the results of Dr. 
Swete’s edition, by reproducing with greater accuracy and 
clearness all the important evidence collected in the great 
Oxford edition of Holmes and Parsons and by completing 
it from all the sources which were not yet available when 
that edition was published.” The selection of thirty 
cursive manuscripts as representative of the remaining 
Greek manuscripts of the Octateuch was made after an 
examination of the text of ten specimen pages, carefully 
chosen for the purpose by Dr. Hort and Dr. Swete, in all 
known manuscripts of the Octateuch—“‘altogether over 
one hundred and twenty—to which access could be 
obtained. Of the thirty cursives thus selected new colla- 
tions have been made and revised by the editors—in 
many cases with the help of friends—either from the 
manuscripts themselves or from photographs. The colla- 
tions of the seven ancient versions which are quoted have 
been made and revised throughout by one or both of the 
editors. Thecollections of patristic material:were for the 
most part made by fellow workers, or published indices 
were ‘used by the editors. For the redaction of all the 
evidence the editors are solely responsible.” ‘It may be 
added that:on the burning question of the Virgin Birth of 
our Lord it is the Septuagint which furnishes the strongest 
evidences in its favour, and ‘is confirmed by the Peshitto 
Syriac Version, both reading—not ‘‘a young woman”’ but 
‘the Virgin’”’ (Isaiah vii. 14), where the present Hebrew 
text gives ‘ young woman,”’ though originally the evidence 
seems to show that as late as the second half of the first 
century after Christ the Hebrew texts read ‘the Virgin.” 
“Was the change to ‘the young woman’ deliberately 
meant,”’ writes Dr. Peters, ‘‘to exclude the Christian 
interpretation of the passage, or was .it.a mere blunder, 





the adoption into the text of the emendation of a stupid 
literalist?” In all charity we hope that the latter 
explanation is the correct one. 

Last, it is remarkable that while the Septuagint version 
agrees with the Hebrew text in the Law, yet in many 
cases it differs widely from the Hebrew in the Prophets, 
and the Historical books chiefly Mm omissions, as in 
Jeremiah, which is much shorter in the Greek. It is 
certainly clear that the translators of the Septuagint had 
a different Hebrew text before them from that which is 
now extant. 

T. H. L. Leary, 


THE TRUE SPORTSMAN 


Chats on Angling. By Captain H. V. Hart-Davis. (Horace 
Cox, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Most of these ‘Chats on Angling” have appeared 
aleeedy in the pages of The Field; but they are so 
brightly written and so well illustrated by the author that 
all lovers of angling wil! be pleased to renew acquaint- 
ance with them in their present form. The book has, 
indeed, no literary pretensions, but this is equally true of 
most books on sport. It will, however, take its place in 
the study or the smoking-room side by side with “‘ Fishing 
and Shooting” by Sidney Buxton, Sir Edward Grey’s 
book of “ Fly Fishing,” ‘“‘Days of my Life’’ by “Jo 
Bickerdyke ” and other pleasant books of the same kind— 
friends that we can always depend upon for an agreeable 
hour when the weather is bad or the solitary cigar is 
lighted after dinner. 

Captain Hart- Davis is not only a good fisherman 
but a man of wide sympathies, with that keen appre- 
ciation of nature and love of the country which mark the 
true sportsman. He has succeeded in transferring to his 
pages the atmosphere of the river-side; and we feel as we 
turn them over that we are sauntering, rod in hand, 
beside some familiar stream, we hear the sounds of the 
water-meadows and smell the scent of flowers. 

Since the publication of Mr. Halford’s excellent series 
on Dry Fly Fishing it has not been given to any one to 
write much that is new about angling. But whether the 
author writes in praise of the dry fly, or discusses the 
education of south country trout, or makes his contribu- 
tion to the insoluble problems of salmon-fishing, we find 
the same freshness which was characteristic of his former 
book, “‘ Stalking Sketches.” 

In his inevitable comparison of the wet fly fisher with 
the votary of the dry fly, there is a good deal of truth in 
his remark that, whilst a fair angler will catch fish witha 
wet fly, the dry fly fisherman, to be successful, must be 
first-class. ‘The art of fishing the floating fly is not one 
that will admit of any mediocrity.’’ Perseverance he 
sone advocates, especially in:salmon fishing. ‘‘ There 
is but little doubt that the fly that is kept going catches 
most fish.” He supports the reaction that has set in 
against a multitude of flies, and believes that fish care more 
for the size than the precise shade of colour. He recom- 
mends the use of field-glasses when fishing, and defends it 
to some purpose ; though many anglers think them an un- 
necessary encumbrance, and Mr. Dewar declares in his 
** Book of the <> 4 Fly” that ‘‘ field-glasses for trout-fishing 
are simply foolish.’’ Anglers would save themselves many 
disappointments.if they would take to heart the warnings 
given here against cheap tackle; though it should be 
remembered that not every fisherman enjoys the privilege 
of angling in waters that contain 5 lb. trout or 30 Ib. 
salmon. 

In the course of his ‘‘ Chats ’’ our author introduces us to 
many waters—the Test, the Driffield Beck, the Awe, and 
two Donegal rivers, the Clady and Crolly. He relates a 
good anecdote of his Irish gillie : 


We were going back to England on the morrow, and were settling 
up generally, when my gillie Pat said to me, ‘‘ Your honour, would ye 
buy me a pig?” ‘And why:shonld 1I.do that, Pat? Are you not 
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content with your tip?'’ ‘ Well, your honour, I don’t want ye to pay 
altogether for it, but only to buy it for me.” After some further 
conversation I consented to go up to the shanty on the hill where his 
old mother lived. There I found = ews over the price of a 
sow; she averred that £3 was more than the sow was worth, the man 
was holding out for £3 10s. Eventually I became the purchaser at 
£3, and, paying the money, told Pat that as he had been a good gillie 
to me he could have the pig for his own. All the blessings of heaven 
were showered on my head by Pat and his mother; but no sooner had 
the dealer departed than Pat, producing an old stocking, extracted 
three sovereigns therefrom and solemnly handed them to me. Asked 
what all this comedy meant, Pat at once replied, ‘‘ Ach, sorr, would 
ye have yme let the praste know I'd got three sovereigns in my 


pocket?’ 

Some of his hints are excellent; in casting a dry fly, 
* always imagine that the plane of the water is some foot 
‘or so higher than it ceally is. The.result will .be that 
your collar will fall as lightly as gossamer.” The.novice 
is exhorted not to wander up and down.the.bank, scaring 
fish and thus spoiling sport for other anglers. It is wise 
to lunch at a spot where you can watch the river, as fish 
often come on the rise just at lunch-time. Many an 
angler will recollect occasions when he has caught the only 
fish of the day by taking this precaution: we ourselves 
accounted for two brace of trout this Easter on the Otter 
* between the sandwiches.” 

So observant an angler is certain to have observed many 
curious incidents. On one occasion he saw a number of 
trout rising at and following a swarm of bees right across 
a loch in Forfarshire; on another he watched a-blackbird 
feeding on May flies. 

The expression “Simon Pure,” which he uses several 
times as synonymous with “‘ the genuine article,” perhaps 
calls for some explanation, since it is one of those expres- 
sions which a great many people use, and very few can 
explain or derive. Simon Pure was a character who is 
counterfeited by an impostor in a comedy entitled A Bold 
Stroke for a Wife, written by Mrs. Centlivre, wife of the 
pence! cook of Queen Anne and George I., and acted at 

rury Lane on February 3, 1718. 

The distance between Letterkenny and Gweedore is not 
fifty miles: twenty-five miles would be nearer the mark. 
We note also a few slips.in English, to be corrected in a 
second edition, on pages 28, 69, 82and101. But the type 
in which the “Chats” are printed is a pleasure to read, 
and the general “‘ get up”’ of the book is very attractive. 
It is not often that so much information and such useful 
Suggestions are so lightly and brightly put together for 
the angler’s:delectation. 


RESTORATION LYRICS 


Lyrists of the Restoration from Sir Edward Sherburne to William 
Congreve. Selected and edited by Joun and Constance 
Maserigip. (E. Grant Richards, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is a pretty little book bound in vellum, tied up in 
white leather strings, and p'aced upon the market in a 
decorative card-board box. It is announced as one of a 
series: of ‘“chapbooks ”—a word which some one may have 
told the publisher is the Greek for ‘‘ anthologies.”’ An 
anthology, at any rate, is what she has produced, begin- 
ning with a more or less critical introduction, and ending 
with some brief biographical notes on the poets—shall we 
make a wild dash at the publisher’s etymology and say 
the ‘“‘chaps” ?—from whose writings extracts have been 
made. These last are so scrappy and inadequate—and 
of such varying scrappiness and inadequacy—as to 
suggest ‘that the editors proceeded on the principle of 
glancing at the works of reference, closing them, and then 
writing out what they happened to remember. On no 
other Eypothesis can we account for the fact ‘that Thomas 
Otway gets six lines, while in the case of Waller and 
Sir John Denham only the dates of death and birth are 
mentioned and the name of ‘Henry Vaughan is unsu 
ported even’by these bare particulars. At the principle 
on which the pieces have been selected we hardly even 
venture ‘to’guess. The Restoration period, so far as we 
can make out, is taken by the editors to begin in ‘the 





reign of Charles I, and to continue until the end of the 
reign of Anne. At all events it is taken to include 
Matthew Prior, who was neither of the same school nor of 
the same epoch as Davenant, Sedley, Rochester and the 
rest. “The age which these writers inaugurated,”’ sa 
the editors, ‘‘has been called the Augustan age.” Which 
age, since the singers on the list belonged to more than 
one? And what name are we to give to the period of 
Pope and Addison if the style usually bestowed upon it is 
to be used for a period about half a century earlier ? 
These are a few—but only a few—of the questions raised 
by Mr. and Mrs. Masefield’s introductory remarks. 

The bulk of the introduction, however, is devoted to 
denunciation of the “unspeakable atmosphere” of the 
reign of Charles II. The indictment is easy to draw, and 
still-easier to overdraw, especially with Pepys’ Diary lying 
on ‘the table. This is how Mr. and Mrs. Masefield 
draw it : 

When the King came to his own again, in 1660, there was a reaction. 
The revolt, like most revolts, was violent. In their hatred of arbitrary 
rule, the released people renounced all law. In their new liberty to 
enjoy, they exceeded ; not, perhaps, because they were fond of dubious 
pleasures, but because they had forgotten their old orderly pastimes, 
and could not delight themselves but crudely. 


There is the old mistake here—that the corruption of the 
Stuart Court corrupted the manners and ideals of the 
English people. The inference is, no doubt, suggested by 
the writings of Pepys and Harrison Ainsworth; but 
Harrison Ainsworth was a writer of fiction, not a student 
of history, and Pepys was a drunken old reprobate, only 
differing in his matveté from the drunken old reprobates of 
other times, and not in the least concerned to portray the 
habits of the community at large. A truer picture—one 
has only to look at it to feel that it is truer—is that to be 
found in the Diary of Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick. 
Her pious life in the country balances the disorderly life 
of the courtiers in the town; and it was by no means the 
isolated life of the saint who flies from the world to the 
wilderness. She entertained, she visited, she went to church. 
She held a creed hardly less evangelical than that of Bunyan 
and his Baptists, although she was a faithful adherent of 
the establishment; and she always found plenty of 
persons in her own rank of life who were delighted 
to converse seriously with her on serious subjects. We 
gather from her pages how great a part the sermons of 
eminent divines played in the life of the metropolis, 
even when the Court “ declared,” according to Mr. and 
Mrs. Masefield, ‘‘ that vice should be the sole cccupation 
of a man of sense”’; while, as a daughter of the great 
Earl of Cork, and a sister of Robert Boyle, she was in 
close touch with the intellectual life of the time, and saw 
how little serious progress was impeded by the noisy 
frivolities of the gallants. That atmosphere can hardly 
have been wholly bad in which even frivolity was expected 
to find elegant literary expression; but the men who 
were giving it that expression were not the true repre- 
sentatives of English life on its literary or on any other 
side. Their period, it must never be forgotten, was also 
the period of Sir Isaac Newton and Robert Boyle, of 
Ken, and Baxter, and Tillotson, and Stillingficet, of John 
Bunyan and John Milton, who were.rot only rowing up, 
but doing their best work at the time. heir works 
have not only counted for more with posterity; they 
also, if we may judge by the vulgar test of sales, counted 
for more with their contemporaries. It is true that 
Milton only got £5 for the first edition of “ Paradise 
Lost ’’; but it is also true that, within eleven years of its 
publication, between 1667 and 1678, 3000 copies had been 
sold. What arrangement Bunyan made for the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” we do not know; but 
we do know that the work passed through eleven editions 
between 1678 and 1685. ey were the really popular, 
as well as the really great writers of the Restoration 
period ; and essayists who set out to infer the moral tone 
of the age from its literature would do well to bear that 


in mind. 
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HERESIES ON STYLE 


Tuat the style is the very man is the aphorism with which 
it is almost obligatory to begin, if only for the purpose 
of disputing it: and, indeed, there are several reasons 
why it cannot be accepted without a good deal of 
qualification. Some men have more than one style: 
other men have neither been born to style nor have 
acquired it, but have had it thrust upon them. W. E. 
Henley, for example, thrust a style upon his disciples. 
He was a strong man with fixed ideas about the use of the 
English language. His contributors fell in with his views 
—presumably on the principle of “‘ anything for a quiet 
life.’’ Thus arose a school of writers who gave the impres- 
sion of a band of brothers—all with their noses in the air. 
That upward growth was not, however, natural and spon- 
taneous. Their noses had been tilted for them by the 
editorial arbiter of their elegances. They really differed 
widely from each other, though the differences had 
been temporarily obscured by the compulsion of a common 
style. The style in this case was not the man himself, 
at any rate, not the whole man. 

Man dons a different singing robe to suit the task 
before him, even as he uses one language with his 
butler and another with his intellectual guest. Even 
if we admit that a man’s style, if it be his own, must 
to some extent mirror his personality, we have to be 
careful. He, at any rate, would be a bold man who said 
that, given the style and nothing else, he would undertake 
to infer the personality therefrom. Dyspepsia is a thing 
which affects personality and gets into style; but who 
would infer from Carlyle’s style that he was a martyr to 
the malady? That inference could be drawn with much 
more plausibility from what we happen to know of 
Mrs. Carlyle’s domestic arrangements than from anything 
that -we read in ‘Sartor Resartus” or “The French 
Revolution.” Who, again, would infer from the preciosity 
of Stevenson s prose that his talk was a mixture of fine 
English and full-blooded slang? Yet Mr. Andrew Lang has 
assured the world that he spoke of some of his sensational 
compositions as ‘‘regular crawlers,” and that he called 
Julius Cesar ‘‘the howlingest cheese who ever lived.” 
Clearly there was some room for erroneous deduction 
here. Moreover, there are other cases in which error 
would be not only possible but unavoidable. From Bishop 
Stubbs’s prose style only one inference could be drawn— 
that he was an unconscionable bore; whereas every one 
who knew the historian bears witness that he was a most 
genial companion with a keen sense of humour. If he 
thought aboutit at all, he probably thought that style was 
no more wanted in an English history than in a cookery- 
book. His concern was to tell people things which he knew 
and they did not; his personality was nobody’s business 
but his own. The result is a style which does not bear 
even the remotest relation to the man. 

That is an extreme case, but not an example which we 
recommend for imitation, in spite of the tendency of 
scholars to impeach the bona fides of all historians whose 
histories permit themselves to be read. Better to err with 
Froude than to be right with Freeman; though, as 
Mr. Paul lately reminded us, Froude did not err very often, 
and Freeman was by no means always right. But, as a 
matter of fact, a good deal of nonsense has been talked 
about style, as if it were an accomplishment worth pur- 
Suing for its own sake, and capable of giving a title-deed 
to immortality. The truth is that it is not through their 
style that even the stylists live, though some of them 
have deceived themselves and expected that they would 
do so. Flaubert notoriously was such a one: possibly 
Pater was another. The Frenchman, at any rate, invented 
the doctrine of the “inevitable word,” and the corollary 
that “the inevitable word is the harmonious word ”— 
which is nonsense—and he spent years trying and reject- 
ing words until he found those that exactly fitted into 
his mosaic. He differed from Mr. Henry James in that 





he published not his experiments with words, but only 
their final result: and that result is certainly a flawless 
piece of workmanship. The secret of his triumph, how- 
ever, was hardly, if at all, in the perfection of his 
technique. When he was left alone with his technique, 
he failed, as in ‘“‘Salammbo.” Where he succeeded, as in 
“Madame Bovary”’ and ‘“‘L’Education Sentimentale,” 
we read him not for his harmonious words, but for his 
minute observation, and his pessimistic vision of the 
futility of human strivings—not for style, that is to say, 
but for ideas. No man’s style is so individual that it 
cannot be imitated by Mr. Owen Seaman. Mr. Seaman 
can write, as the whim takes him, exactly like Mr. Mere- 
dith or exactly like Mr. Hardy. It does not follow that, 
if the whim took him, he could write another “ Richard 
Feverel” or another ‘‘ Jude the Obscure.” In works like 
these it is the thought and not the style that is the man. 
A philosophy of style, in truth, is, in the main, a 
philosophy of clothes. There is a limited sense in which 
it is true that the tailor makes the man; but there is a 
larger sense in which the very contrary is the truth. 
Certainly inferences as to a man’s character can generally 
be drawn from his taste in dress. A vain man dresses in 
one way and a meek man in another. Loud checks are 
eloquent; so are velveteen jackets: so are spring-side 
boots; so are elaborate waistcoats ; so are made-up dress- 
ties; and so are dirty collars. But though these sartorial 
indications tell you something, they are silent about essen- 
tials. They do not, for instance, help you to distinguish 
the thief from the honest man, the hero from the coward, 
or the man of genius from the fool. The Christ Church 
undergraduate went altogether too far when he stayed 
away from the Balliol tutor’s lectures on philosophy, 
saying: ‘‘ How can a man lecture in bags cut like that ?” 
And even in the case of the dandies who have set the 
fashions, it has been their personality far more than their 
dandyism that has won them their place in history. No 
doubt there were dozens of Beau Brummell’s contem- 
poraries who dressed as well as he did; but his was the 
strong individuality beneath the dress. He stopped a 
peer in Piccadilly and asked him whether he “called that 
a coat.”” When the Regent cut him on the staircase he 
inquired: ‘‘Alvanley, who is your fat friend?” The 
real man stands out in such acts of self-assurance, not in 
the rejection of trays full of unsuccessful neckties. 
Similarly with style. A certain cultivation of style isa 
proper concession to decency. One feels it indecorous that 
great thoughts should be too sloppily attired, as some of 
the greatest indubitably have been. The involved sen- 
tences of Kant and the shapeless prose of Bishop Stubbs 
are almost improper. They — a picture of the philo- 
sopher and the historian going for a walk in the park in 
their dressing-gown and slippers. When the reporter, 
describing the trial trip of the Thames steamboat wrote: 
“Still forging ahead, the sun set behind the chimney 
pots,” he carried carelessness to the verge of rudeness. 
Mr. Baring-Gould does the same in the passage in 
his new book about the Riviera in which, telling the story 
of the divorce of the Prince of Monaco, he writes that 
‘after eleven years of married life the Pope dissolved the 
marriage.” This sort of thing is an offence, as if a man 
were to sit in the stalls at the opera in knickerbockers and 
Norfolk jacket. Good literary manners forbid, and the 
plea of ignorance of the requirements of good literary 
manners is no valid excuse. But it does not follow that 
the opposite extreme of literary dandyism is admirable. 
The literary clothes, however elegant, will presently go 
out of fashion. It is the thought tricked out in them that 
will remain to be tried in the balance. It is an arguable 
belief that the works of Robert Louis Stevenson will 
presently, for that reason, go the way of the works of 
John Lyly. At any rate, it is certain that the stylists 
whose work lasts are the stylists who have something to 
say—such stylists as Gibbon and Carlyle. The style, in 
their cases, was by no means the man, and was hardly 
even the ninth part of the man. 
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THE OWL 


WHEN all the children lie asleep 

And the village lamps are out, 

The owl from the falling barn does creep 
To roam the world about. 


Her wings are quiet, her eyes are keen, 
She needs no starry light; 

To her each timid thing is seen 

That nibbles in the night. 


But when the dawn begins to break 
And the glimmering hour is chill, 
She wings her way across the lake, 
Or hoots upon the hill. 


Now soon dear Robin sweetly sings : 
Unharmed go mouse and vole— 

The owl has closed her silent wings 
And sleeps in her shaded hole. 


LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


THE POETRY OF MODERN PANTHEISM 


THE English poets of nature of the eighteenth century 
were children of an age of landscape-gardening and 
humanitarianism. For them the fair aspects of the world 
and the generous emotions of mankind were the things 
that really existed. To the novelists they relinquished the 
task of depicting the dubious actions of men. “The 
outward shows of sky and earth,”’ and the gentler move- 
ments of the human heart were the sources of their in- 
spiration. Passion they wanted, it is true, and without 
ion no great poetry can be conceived : but they did not 

ack either ideas or the faculty of exquisite observation. 
Above all, they had a fund of poetic instinct sufficient at 
least to enable them to infuse life and warmth into the 
frigid philosophy of their contemporaries and to transform 
it into a sort of religion. Underbuilders in the temple of 
English try, they laid the strong foundations upon 
which “Tintern Abbey” and other splendid works were 
erected. They were men with original powers of mind. 
By combining a realistic description of the phenomena of 
nature with an idealistic interpretation of its spirit, they 
elaborated a form of mysticism of a peculiarly poetic type. 
In the universe of the ancient mystics there was little 
matter for poetry. Everything there was a symbol for 
something else: nothing retained that independent signi- 
ficance which enables the imagination to create for its 
ideas a solid and definite body. The revolt of the poets 
of nature of the eighteenth century was, however, more 
especially directed against the deist’s conception of a 
universe of mechanical forces. In this there was not left 
even a subject for the mystical allegories which Oriental 
writers weave unceasingly out of the phantasmal pageantry 
of their strange world. The deists invalidated the implicit 
feeling of a relation between man and nature. Thomson, 
the first of modern descriptive poets, restored to that 
feeling all its force and made it explicit. The pantheism 
of his ‘‘ Hymn on the Seasons” is not, perhaps, remarkable 
for any subtlety of thought, but it is informed by genuine 
sentiment: 

These as they change, Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 

Thy beauty walks, Thy tenderness and love . .. 

Then comes Thy glory in the Summer months 

With light and heat refulgent. Then Thy sun 

Shoots full perfection through the swelling year: 

And oft Thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks, 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 

By brooks and groves, in hollow-whispering gales, 





Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined, 
And sp a common feast for all that lives. 
In Winter awful Thou! With clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest rolled, 
a a darkness! on the whirlwind’s wing 

ing sublime, Thou bid’st the world adore, 


Thomson, like Cowper, who followed him in proclaiming 


that: 
There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God, 


wanted the vehemence of emotion which creates for itself 
an original and striking way of expression. He was only 
the obscure progenitor of a famous race. Sluggish of 
mind and indolent of temper, he left in the rough the 
notions to which later writers of genius gave a more 
brilliant form. His idea of the power and beneficence of 
nature kindled in the fiery soul of Rousseau a blaze of 
passion in which the spirit of a new age was born: his 
idea of the divinity of the actual universe quickened in 
pe and Wordsworth, in Shelley and Victor Hugo the 
aculty: 


To see the world in a grain of sand, 
And heaven in a wild flower ; 


which enabled them to combine the primitive sentiment 
of universal sympathy and the modern sentiment of uni- 
versal curiosity in a feeling for natural beauty of an incom- 
parable intensity and breadth. 

The range and variety of the poetry of nature inspired 
by the pantheistic movement are indeed extraordinary. 
The only connection between some of the writers is a 
common sense of the mysterious affinities between man 
and his earthly surroundings. In Goethe and Wordsworth, 
however, the idea of the harmony of all things pre- 
dominates. Under the inspiration of this idea they 
weave together the world of emotions and the world of 
objects in verse with a subtle power of suggestiveness. 
Sometimes a frame of mind is expressed in the form of a 


landscape : 
” Ueber allen Gipfeln 

Ist Ruh; 
In allen Wipfeln 
Spiirest du 
Kaum einen Hauch; 
Die Végelein schweigen im Walde. 
Warte nur, balde 
Ruhest du auch. 


Sometimes a landscape is depicted in the form of a 


frame of mind: 
I cannot paint 
What I was then. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite, a feeling and a love. 


But this is done without endowing natural scenery with 
human qualities, or despoiling the mind of man of them. 
The relation between nature and man, on which this poetry 
rests, is a real relation. To Byron’s question: 


Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 


Wordsworth would have replied that the human soul was 
not a part of the mountains, waves and skies, but that 
these things might become a part of the human soul. The 
connection was a one-sided one, arising from the influence 
exerted on the imagination by natural objects: 


Ah Lady, we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature /ive. 


The later poets of the pantheistic school do not appear 
to have so definite a point of view. Victor Hugo and 
Shelley, for instance, vacillate between contrary beliefs. 
In “ L’Abime ” the French writer gives one of the grandest 
expressions in literature of the awe aroused by the thought 
of the unity, vastness, and sublimity of the universe of 
modern science. But in other poems by him all idea of 
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the order and gradation of things. is veiled by the primitive 
mystery of blank ignorance. Everything that stirs or 
seems to'stir is regarded with reverence. The movement 
of some frog in the sedge, the action of some human soul 
impelled by an heroic impulse, provoke'the same rudimen- 
tary sense of godlike power. is can scarcely be called 
pantheism : it is mere animism. ‘In Hugo it seems some- 
times to be only extravagant rhetoric. Shelley vacillates 
in the same manner: but it is his pantheism which seems 
to be rhetorical: his animism is a genuine superstition. 
Shelley was a man with a divided mind. In regard to the 
idea of religion he was a narrow and hasty sceptic, who 
adopted as the most philosophic form of religious indiffer- 
ence.a cold, glittering sort of pantheism which he borrowed, 
like Byron, from Wordsworth, and, like Byron, emptied:of 
all real meaning in the borrowing. He-saidiof Keats: 


He is made one with Nature: there is heard . 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder,’ to the song of night's sweet bird ; 

He is a_presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb to stone, 
Spreading itself where’er that Power may move 
Which has withdrawn his being to its own ; 

Which wields the world with never-wearied love, 
Sustains it frcm beneath, and kindles it above. 


But he himself never fell on his knees in adoration of that 
Power. In regard to the sentiment of religion, however, 
he was as susceptible as a savage. He was the most 
sceptical and the most superstitious of men. Finding in 
his vision of a universe of mechanical forces no divine, 
creative Spirit to worship, he turned in moods of deep 
feeling to some striking object in nature, and prayed to 
that. His “Ode to the West Wind” is surely the 
strangest hymn in the language of any civilised people: 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 


The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O, uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then, when to outstrip thy skiey 
Scarce seem’d a vision; I would ne'er have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore*need, 
Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud ! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 


The passion there rings true. The sincerity of Shelley’s 
animism is the source of all that is new and wild and 
lovely in his poetry of nature. To him, when he surren- 
dere himself to mere feeling, the world was a fairyland. 
Every natural object there was animated with an eerie 
life of its own, which he sometimes depicted in myths 
that have the glow, the freshness and the simplicity of the 
legends of primitive races. There is, for example, the 
exquisite chorus in ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound” : 


The pale stars are gone ! 

For the sun, their swift shepherd, 

To their folds them compelling, 

In the depths of the dawn, 
Hastens, in meteor-eclipsing array, and they flee 

Beyond his blue dwelling, 

As fawns flee the reopen 

But where are ye? 

“This is just the way,” as the author of “ Primitive 
Culture”? remarks, “in which early barbaric man would 
talk.” In fact, the one great poet of the romantic school 
who tried to adopt a naturalistic conception of the universe 
was compelled by his own starved heart to reject it for 
another quite as fantastic, but, fortunately, far more 
beautiful. 


EDWARD WRIGHT, 


[Next week’s Causerie will be ™ Prehistoric Ghosts,” ‘by 
J. A. MacCulloch.} 























































FICTION 


The Mantle of the Emperor, By Lapproxe Brack and Rosert 
Lynp. (Griffiths, 6s.) 


THis book purports to be an account of certain events 
unknown to history in the early life of Napoleon III., 
previous to his instalment as President of the second 
Republic. These events are spread over many years, and 
therefore can hardly be called a connected story. The 
thread which connects them is the personality of the 
narrator, a close friend and staunch admirer of Louis 
Napoleon, who (as is customary in thi: class of book) sits 
down in his old.age to write the history of his youth. 
This personality.is not very interesting, nor-is it:meant to 
be; but the interpretation of the temperament of Louis 
is a careful piece of work, and, as a character-study, even 
without the light of after-events, is worth reading. It 
atones for the scrappy nature of the incidents, and leads 
us to think that the authors would do better with 
authentic history, or with historical romance based on 
fact, than with the invention of incidents in the lives of 
historical persons—always an unsatisfactory method of 
making a story. They have a straightforward style, 
occasionally spoilt by the use of such words as “ pro- 
ceeded ” for “ went.’’ The book is well printed, though a 
few misprints have been passed, and the type and paper 
are good, though the sewing does not allow the book to 
lie open—a very common and very annoying fault. The 
illustrations by Mr. Paul Henry are uncommon, and of a 
higher class of work than those usually given to new 
novels: the frontispiece portrait of Louis Napoleon is 
articularly successful. The weakness and charm of .the 
ace help us to understand the qualities of the man 
as depicted in the book; and the treatment is really 
artistic. 


A Dassling Reprobate, By W.R. H. Trowsriwer. (Unwin, 6s.) 


Mr. TROWBRIDGE has called his jeune premier Lothair, 
which gives a gleam of light to a mind bewildered by 
reading his most remarkable preface (called “Some 
Liberties with a Peri’’) in conjunction with the motto on 
his title-page, from “‘ The Ballad of Reading Gaol”’ : 


And the damned grotesques made arabesques, 
Like the wind upon the sand. 


Comte Lothair de Palaméde comes to London to see 
society,” under the auspices of his father’s old friend, 
Lady Lioncourt. The society that he sees is the most up- 
to-date possible, but its doings are related with such an 
air of courtliness that we rather think, with Kipling, that 
“ the Thing that Couldn’t has occurred,” and that a society 
novel has been accomplished without vulgarity. Yet the 
essential vulgarity of life in fashionable London is quite 
visible through the description of its pleasures and its 
vices. When we have safely passed Mr. Trowbridge’s 
three deliberate lions at the gate—his shilling-shocker 
title, his ndked-soul motto, and his Egyptian Darkness of 
a preface—there is a brilliant world to be enjoyed, full of 
verbal felicities, whose people it is interesting to meet and 
delightful to:_part from. They are all’butterflies, but they 
are Erilliant butterflies who, if they had not had a genius 
for frivolity, would have been cultivated folk. They have 
the air of being spectators of their own set ; Mr. Trowbridge 
cannot persuade us that any one of them is a real repre- 
sentative of that set; they see it too clearly. They spend 
their lives in making arabesques, and their damnation 
consists in their knowledge that they are grotesques, 
about as purposeful or useful.as “the wind upon the 
sand.” Naturally, with opinions’ so‘far in advance of his 
ars, Lothair has an interesting sojourn. His friend, 
lanrebel, is the hero; an effeminate gentleman who 
“thumbed his ‘ Paradise Lost’ and-kept marble Cromwells 
in Pompadour’ bedrooms 'to remind ‘him: of energy” ; who 
calls his love-affairs “scarlet emotions,” and allows his 
valet to blackmail‘him from pure physical fear. Everybody 
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in the book is -well drawn and distinct. Mr. Trowbridge 
plays fastidiously with his characters, his words, his 
incidents. He refuses to break his toys, and contents 
himself with the thought of how easily they could be 
broken. But at the end of his brilliant,-amusing, airy 
novel, we are left with a sense of ‘underlying sadness. 
“Qui pensera pleurera” are ‘the last three words of this 
strange book. Mr. Trowbridge is evidently sorry for his 
**damned grotesques.” 


A ah within the Gates. A Story of Severn Side. 
F. J. Cox. (Griffiths, 6s.) 


Tuts simple, unconventional story takes us into one of 
those quiet country corners rarely visited by so much as 
anecho.of the outer world. The people in Avenham are 
content to jog along the old paths, neither desiring change 
nor tolerating strangers, and this atmosphere of aloofness 
is-consistently maintained. When Alec'Lovell becomes a 
miller on Severn side, ‘he meets with hostility from the 
conservative inhabitants,,more particularly from Saffery, 
hitherto miller-in-chief to the neighbourhood. Miss 
Trevanion, of the Manor, and Saffery’s daughter Dora, 
however, see in the handsome ‘young miller the Prince 
Charming of their dreams, and: do not hesitate to let him 
understand as much. Socialism and political economy lose 
their zest for Mary Trevanion from the moment Lovell 
appears, and Dora goes over to her father’s rival with 
unfilial haste. About this part of the story there is a 
strange, childlike frankness and absence of discretion; 
there is no concealment where love is in: question, eon- 
fession is rife, and the characters generally show a 
“coming on” disposition when their hearts are touched. 
Yet it is all done in the most natural, primitive manner ; 
it may provoke a smile now and then, but it always 
secures sympathy. Dora’s farewell to Lovell, before 
marrying a man she does not love, is a fair test of the 
author’s ability to deal honestly and delicately with scenes 
of emotion and embarrassment; it is skilfully done, and 
avoids the commonplace: thus it might happen in life, 
and rarely happens in fiction. We gather that this ‘is 
a first novel, and it exhibits defects due to inexperi- 
ence. It is both timid and overbold; independent in 
characterisation, it is imitative in minor points ; well-worn 
epithets and turns of phrase occasionally fall discordantly 
upon the ear otherwise agreeably soothed by good English, 
free from affectation and the catchwords of ‘the day. 
That tea, motor-cars and millinery are never even men- 
tioned is almost a distinction in itself in'tales of this‘kind. 
“A Stranger within the Gates” is'in many respects an 
attractive story, and'we would say, with Rip Van Winkle, 
**Go on, and prosper.” 


Dr. Fuchs und Seine Tertia. By Fairz Pistorius. 
Bilder. By Luise. Koppzn. (Berlin: Trowitsch.) 


THESE are two very quaint and very enjoyable books for 
those who can read them in the original German. Dr. 
Fuchs is a schoolmaster, one of those lovable,’ humorous 
old schoolmasters about whom it is delightful to read. In 
the adventures of ‘Dr. Fuchs.and his:class the reader finds 
many incidents reminiscent of his own schooldays, although 
the school in which Dr.' Fuchs taught the Lower Third 
was a German school. But the story of the little plot 
between Dr. Fuchs and the drill sergeant, the paper chase, 
and eng? the-story about the sins of the fathers are 
all délicate little sketches of human nature -which is 
common to al] nations. 

Life in a little village vicarage forms the background 
for Miss Koppen’s “ Heitere Bilder.” Here we have the 
early life and adventures of the tor’s ‘little son, a-sort 
of German Wee MacGregor with all the humour and pathos 
of his prototype. Little Fips is a character drawn with 
a loving hand. His sayings and doings are those of a real 
child and are not the manufactured a that 
usually passes muster in sketches of child-life. Fips of 
the Golden Heart he might have been named, for there:is 
hardly an-adventure in which he is not helping some one 


By 


Heitere 





or other of his father’s poorer parishioners over a stile. 
The majority of the stories are light and humorous, but 
occasionally a more serious note is struck, and it is indeed 
difficult to say which portions of the book are the more 
enjoyable. 





FINE ART 
THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 


THE demolition of the Egyptian Hall, and of the Dudley 
Gallery which lurked behind ‘its queer facade, turned 
adrift that ill-assorted couple, England’s Home of Mystery 
and the New English Art Giub. No longer is the Sat 
visitor to ‘the inner'shrine of Art compelled to force his 
way ‘througha reluctant throng.of sightseers bent on ‘the 
“unreserved ” enjoyment of ‘thrilling illusions,.who used 
to regard with undisguised suspicion the apparent intrusion 
of “private view’’ guests into ithe sanctum on »which 
their hopes were fixed. After:a:‘tempo sojourn at the 
Alpine Club, the painters evicted from Piccadilly have 
settled for a time in Dering Yard, off New Bond Street, 
where an L+shaped gallery affords them light enough but 
insufficient-space. The room is both narrow and low, so 
that it is difficult to recede so far as one would wish to do 
from certain specimens of New — Art, to which 
distance lends coherence, if not enchantment, while, on 
the other hand, the “line” tends to sink from the generally 
accepted level in the direction of the knee, or, let us say, 
to a convenient-elevation for the child whom we have all 
known when he was “‘so high”; the kind of height is 
sufficiently indicated by that expressive phrase without 
resort to a two-foot rule. Perhaps the critic is thereby 
subtly challenged to view the exhibition with an innocent 
and childlike eye. 

Saverfor the absence of one or two painters whom we 
are accustomed to see regularly represented, notably 
Mr. Orpen and Mr. Strang, the exhibition is much of the 
usual type and ofiaverage, if not surpassing merit. There 
is always evidence of the thought and research which . 
preserve exhibitors at this club, many of whom have the 
further advantage of youth, from falling slaves to routine. 
It is :to be wished that thought and research were more 
often allied to a sense of beauty. Perhaps the esprit de 
corps which animates the Club,and adds immensely to the 
interest of its exhibitions, tends to make it a little too 
exclusive and indifferent to outside opinion. A determina- 
tion to paint only such pictures as painters shall approve 
is all very well, but a determination that only painters 
shall approve:them is another thing, and less commend- 
able. I aim far from suggesting that any such determina- 
tion is expressly formulated or consciously held, but it 
may strike a member of the usually unthinking public, if 
he happens to be roused to thought by his visit to Dering 
Yard, that the public’s ideas: of what is or is not a subject 
worth painting are just a little too much disregarded, 
Aiter all it is the public, not the painter, that buys the 
picture. Is it a very Philistine suggestion that a rather 
more conciliatory attitude towards the despised public 
might do one or two of the painters no harm ? ire | 
need not descend ‘to the depths of popularity in whi 
some members of a more august institution are content to 
grovel, but there is a public that does not care for the 
pretty, and yet is dissatisfied when:the ugly is offered in 
its stead. Need it be scorned if it demands the beautiful ? 

Pictures with a charm that lies in something beyond 
the reach of dexterity and technical accomplishment, and 
appeals to a taste.which those virtues by themselves are 
not enough to gratify, are not common in this or in other 


exhibitions. . Steer has done better things ere now 
than his C Castle or his Music Room, good as both 
are. The picture:which will excite :most attention is the 


portrait of himself which he has painted for the famous 
gallery of painters’ portraits at :the Uffizi. It issaid by 
those :who know him to be “an absurdly good likeness” 
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(why are good likenesses absurd ?), but one must retreat 
to the remotest limits of the L-shaped space before the 
texture of the coat comes right, and then the accessories 
of the room seem a little petty and effeminate as a setting 
for the large, strong head. Other notable portraits are 
that of The Artist’s Father by Mr. Francis Dodd, whom 
the public ought, surely, soon to keep at work in painting 
other people’s fathers, and that of Sir John Brunner, by 
Mr. John, a far more sympathetic performance than his 
other portrait of an academic dignitary in purple robes. 
In compensation for the severely restricted colour of these 
two, he has indulged in unwonted splendour of scarlet, 
purple and blue in the Van Dwellers, a gorgeous apotheosis 
of the joys of the gipsy life in a richly coloured country 
under a summer sky and clouds of dazzling white. 
Mr. Rothenstein exhibits another of the Jewish subjects 
which he has shown at several recent exhibitions, and this 
is, perhaps, the most interesting of them all as a composi- 
tion, while the colour is immensely enriched by the 
addition of a faded crimson and gold curtain, faultless in 
texture, to the white costumes with stripes of dull blue 
worn by the Mourners in the Synagogue. Mr. Tonks’s 
Crystal-Gazers and Mr. Muirhead’s The Choice are fine in 
colour, the first blond and cheerful, in a scheme not very 
remote from Mr. Steer’s, the second more rich and sombre. 
In the farthest corner of the room hang two very different 
works side by side which possess more of the quality of 
charm than most of the pictures here: Mrs. Will Fagan’s 
Tell-Tale Wing, in which the red mantle under which 
Cupid hides is not quite worthy of the fine flesh painting 
and beautifully poised head of the girl, and Professor 
Holmes’s splendid study of blue sea and mountain veiled 
in various degrees by a grey volcanic cloud. May 5 must 
have been a memorable day for the landscape painter who 
found himself on the shores of the Bay of Naples, and the 
two pictures dated afternoon and evening of that day 
show what a vivid impression the unwonted colour-effects 
created. The Church at Anacapri, by Mr. James Charles, 
produces unintentionally, no doubt, a curious optical 
delusion ; the upper part of the church rises firmly above a 
bold projecting cornice, but the lower part, which should 
be equally solid, appears, at a little distance, to be a 
reflection of the rest in water. 

The drawings, as usual at these Exhibitions, are 
excellent. There are several of the beautiful flower 
pieces in water-colour of Mr. Francis James, many 
examples of the late Mr. H. B. Brabazon’s delicate art 
and of the sober, dignified landscape work of Mr. Alfred 
Rich, from which the eye needs to be readjusted by a 
difficult effort to the hot and violent African sketches of 
Mr. Sargent. Mr. Bone’s Construction of an Underground 
is the most imaginative of his drawings, Hyde Park Corner 
the finest of a more realistic kind. The large Westminster 
Cathedral subject, in pencil, with its minutely finished 
surfaces, is a work of marvellous industry and truth, but 
drawings which depend more on pure line display this 
artist’s unique gift to greater advantage. Mr. Dodd’s 
pastels, Mr. Rothenstein’s three portraits in red chalk, and 
two fine heads by Mr. John must also be mentioned; in 
one of these it is curious to find Mr. John adopting a con- 
ventional manner of shading by long, slanting lines across 
the hair and face which closely approaches a rather early 
habit of M. Legros. Both drawings show restraint and 
concentration without loss of the strength which was 
so conspicuous in Mr. John’s earlier, more exuberant 


work. 
So D. 


THE FAURE COLLECTION OF MANETS 


THE twenty-two paintings and water-colours by Edouard 
Manet which will remain on view at Messrs. Sulley’s 
galleries (159 New Bond Street) till July 7 are the most 
representative works bY this master that have yet been 
exhibited in London, Single examples have been seen at 
International exhibitions, and an interesting group was 





included in the French Impressionists’ Exhibition at the 
Grafton Galleries last year, but this last was composed 
chiefly of pictures produced during what is termed the 
Spanish period of the painter, and incompletely revealed 
the width of his range and the maturity of his powers. 
The collection patiently accumulated by M. Faure of the 
Paris Opera not only contains some of Manet’s greatest 
triumphs in painting, but illustrates his professional 
career from the year 1856 when, a lad of twenty-four, he 
left the studio of Couture, to 1882, the last year but one of 
his life. To be strictly accurate, the Téte de Vieille Femme 
was painted while Manet was still under Couture’s tuition, 
the Antonin Proustin the first months of his independence; 
but both show the same characteristics, careful, virile 
modelling, sombre colour, and paint less creamy than 
Couture’s, though not so fluid as Manet’s afterwards 
became. Next in order of date come two copies, one of 
Titian’s La ess 4 au Lapin, the other of Les Petts 
Cavaliers, generally attributed to Velasquez, both re- 
produced with a verve and naga | of brushwork which 
rival the originals in the Louvre. There is no evidence of 
laborious addition of parts, for at twenty-seven Manet 
had the faculty of seeing the whole at a glance and 
of painting that whole simply, spontaneously and directly. 
To the same year belongs the full-length portrait of the 
Bohemian Collardét, known as Le Buveur d’ Absinthe, 
which was rejected by the Salon of 1859. Its rejection 
is not difficult to understand, for its merits are reticent, 
and the Jury, horrified at what must have seemed an 
audacious simplification of human form into a few broad, 
sweeping planes, would hardly be prepared to recognise 
its strength and precise rendering of values. Couture’s 
influence is still visible in this life-sized portrait, but in 
the next important work at Messrs..Sulley’s, the famous 
Liseur, which dates from 1864, Manet claims kinship with 
greater painters than his master. 

In some respects Le Liseur is the greatest, as it is the 
most eo of M. Faure’s Manets. The painting is 
carried further here than was Manet’s habit, as may 
be ascertained by studying the exquisite drawing and 
modelling of the one hand visible. Again, Manet, though 
no psychologist, has put a wonderful amount of character 
in the face of the grave, gentle old man immersed in his 
book. The painting is still dark, the colour-scheme does 
not even rise to the silver of Velasquez, but Le Liseur 
might hang without loss beside a Titian, Rembrandt or 
Velasquez, the three masters who seem to have been 
Manet'’s idols at the moment. 

In 1865 Manet visited Madrid, and the Goyas he saw there 
gave him, in all probability, a strong impulse towards paint- 
ing in a higher key, towards striving for a greater truth to 


*nature’s lighting. The perfect way had already been in- 


dicated by Boudin, and it is of this French painter rather 
than of any Spanish master that we are reminded in the 
great sweep of sea with the rightly curved horizon, La 
Plage de Boulogne-sur-Mer, painted by Manet in 1869. 
That brilliant still-life, La Brioche, unsurpassed for sheer 
realism, represents Manet’s next year of painting, and 
prepares us, better than the grey Port de Bordeaux (1871) 
and two little seascapes in water-colour, for his famous 
masterpiece of 1873, the portrait of the engraver Belot, 
better known as Le Bon Bock. To understand where 
Manet had now arrived we must remember that the 
Olympia in the Luxembourg, the Execution of the Emperor 
Maximilian, the Déjeuner sur l’Herbe were already things 
of the past. In Le Bon Bock Manet painted a jolly Frans 
Hals type of man, in a direct, rollicking, Frans Hals 
manner, Compared with the hand of Le Liseur, the hands 
of Le Bon Bock are loosely suggested rather than stated, 
but—and this is the point—this seemingly careless sugges- 
tion is right in relation to the rest of the painting, which 
is built up not by careful drawing of details, not even by 
assiduous modelling of the parts, but by mere planes of 
colour simply and truthfully set down as they are revealed 
to the painter through the medium of light and shade. 
Still more striking as a vindication of the doctrine of 
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impressionism is Le Grand Canal de Venise of 1875, a 
radiant vision of Venice with her colour neither exagger- 
ated—as it was by both Turner and Ziem—nor understated 
—as it was by Canaletto and most of his followers—but 
reproduced with all truth and humility. For beauty 
ot colour this picture is unsurpassed in the gallery; it has 
few rivals outside. Henceforward Manet’s paintings, with 
the exception of certain portraits like the Henri Rochefort, 
bear greater and greater resemblance to the work of his 
comrades, Renoir ard Monet, less and less to that of his 
old loves, the Spanish masters from Greco to Goya. In 
1879 paralysis gave Manet his first warning of the end, 
but we see no signs of failing power in his dexterous 
flower-piece, Roses et Lilas, or the still-life Les Péches of 
the following year. For actuality the last equals the 
Brioche, and no pen save Mr. Berenson’s could hope to do 
justice to the tactile values of the bloom on these delicate 
fruit. But for the absence of a certain finesse in the 
handling of the pigment, the portrait, Le Printemps, also 
known as Jeanne, might be a Renoir, with his rare appre- 
ciation of sunlight filtering through foliage on to young 
flesh. At the end of his life Manet had the notion of 
representing the four seasons by four types of Parisian 
women. The Autumn is at the Museum of Nancy; 
M. Faure purchased the Spring, but Winter and Summer 
were never completed, for in 1883 the painter died, one 
year after he had produced the Monet-like picture of his 
last home, La Maison de Bueil, and one year after he had 
received the belated Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

That Manet had his limitations no one will deny. He 
was neither a psychologist nor a dramatist. He can scarcely 
be called a conscious decorator, for his works rarely show 
a sense of composition. He makes no effort to relate the 
groups of people on the shores he paints, and the happy 
balance of the Grand Canal is, we feel, more the result of 
accident than of design. But then it never occurred to 
Manet, most modest of painters, that nature needed altera- 
tions and improvements. To him Truth was Beauty, Beauty 
Truth ; he never sought to know more, nor had he higher 
ambition than faithfully toserve his dual goddess. Visible 
truth was his realm, and within that realm he was supreme. 
He did not wish to peep behind the scenes, he did not 
attempt to pierce the veil of externals. ‘‘ Our sight,”’ said 
Addison, “1s the most perfect and most delightful of all 
our senses,” and with that sentiment Manet was wholly 
in agreement. He asked ior nothing more but, in his own 
words, “to be inspired again and again by a new aspect 
of things.” He was content to take those aspects as they 
were revealed to him by the light of Nature. His ambition 
was to hand down to others those aspects unimpaired, 
that others might share the great joy with which he himself 
had been filled. 








MUSIC 
BRAHMS: OPUS I 


OcCASIONALLY the futility of the London concert season 
is broken by the appearance of a notable work or a notable 
performance. Some one plays something which is not 
played every day or plays in a manner not always to be 
heard, and such refreshment comes sometimes from an 
unexpected quarter. Then is the joy very great, far 
greater than when one has gone to hear some celebrated 
pianist or violinist, expecting his usual ‘‘ masterly inter- 
pretation”’ of concert-room pieces. Some such pleasure 
the audience received at a concert of a lady pianist, 
Miss Moggridge, given at Aeolian Hall the week before last, 
when she played the first piano sonata of Brahms. Over 
and above the excellent technical qualities which are the 
reward of earnest and patient work, her playing showed 
such intelligent insight into Brahms’s methods and 
enthusiasm for his aims as justified the ambitious choice, 
and she was able to carry her audience with her through 
the intricate mazes of that mighty development in the 





first movement, to regale them with the pathos of the 
lovely folk-tune slow movement, and the rough humour 
of the scherzo, as well as the many phases of emotion 
which weave the continuous texture of the finale. It is 
in truth a wonderful Sonata. Did ever Opus 1 show such 
mastery ? Small wonder that Schumann hailed its com- 
poser with his famous article, ‘‘ Neue Bahnen,” and yet 
now, after fifty years, it is an event to hear it in a London 
concert-room, not because it has had its vogue and has 
passed into one of those acknowledged classics upon which 
the newcomer hesitates to embark, but because it and its 
companions, Op. 2 and 5, have never really arrived, never 
become fully understood and appreciated by the few who 
could play them and the many who might listen to them. 
They still remain practically the last word as regards the 
pianoforte sonata, works which, from whatever standpoint 
they are viewed, appear flawless. The lover of form finds 
in them all he admires, idealised ; the seeker after emotional 
beauty finds abundant measure, but ordered and controlled 
by a reason which is above mere impulse. 

Opus I starts with the bold statement of one of those 
fundamental C major phrases which belong to no com- 
poser in particular but are a universal heritage. In the 
diatonic rise of melody through a perfect fourth (from E 
to A) lies the germ from which the inspiring melodic 
outline of this first movement springs. We who know the 
second subject of the piano quartet in G minor and the 
**How lovely is Thy dwelling-place” of the German 
Requiem know what the upward soaring melody of 
Brahms is, and at once suspect the hidden possibilities 
of such a beginning. To the first hearers of Opus i, to 
those who had ears to hear, the unfolding of the sonata 
from this melodic germ must have been indeed a revela- 
tion. He at once expands it and marches up the scale 
to a cadence on the dominant; then with a rushing 
scale passage he arrives at a chord of B flat in which key 
he immediately restates his subject, and this induces a 
still greater answering extension of the upward phrase, 
in order to break through again with the first climax of 
tone into the principal key. Then he begins to build, 
with imitations of this, phrases which accumulate in 
power and intensity, and are shaped by a rather Beethoven- 
like counterpoint. Perhaps in this he shows something of 
his pupilage, but it leads to a second subject which is very 
characteristic of himself, a melody in which the pathos of 
folk-song is plainly heard. It is in the key of A minor 
instead of the more usual dominant, and imparts to the 
whole first section a curious sameness of tonality, pro- 
bably designed by Brahms for the sake of greater con- 
trast in the magnificent development section which 
follows. Of this i dare not venture upon any sort of 
analysis, since without the help of musical quotations it 
could seem nothing but a dry statement of technicalities, 
or, what is perhaps even more unbearable, an ecstatic 
expression fe personal enthusiasm, too often mistaken 
for musical criticism. It must suffice to say that 
the two themes are interwoven in the most intimate 
manner, After the second theme has been suggested in 
thoughtful fashion in the key of C minor it makes a more 
energetic appearance in the bass against one of Brahms’s 
rising passages of syncopated chords in the treble, and 
then the vigorous rhythm of the first subject appears and 
the two compete in splendid climaxes of tone. There is 
practically no new material save new accompaniments and 
contrasting counterpoints added to these themes. Even to 
lovers of the later Beethoven the close texture of this 
movement must have come as a surprise, and to us, used 
as we are to the most intricate orchestral polyphony, it 
demands the utmost concentration of attention to under- 
stand and follow it. It is, however, no dull, intellectual 
music : everything is relevant and vital; there is no mere 
sporting with themes. There is, indeed, very little of the 
clever young man about Brahms’s early music, in spite of 
all that has been said to the contrary. After this 
tremendous movement he indulges in the most charming 
little set of variations upon a real old folk-tune. The 
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plaintive theme to which in the first variation a menacing 
triplet figure is added, clears to a serene close in major 
key, like a summer’s day which a thunderstorm has 
threatened. An exuberant scherzo follows. It is young 
and virile and might be called boisterous, were it not so 
innocent. It lacks the more subtle sense of humour which 
brings gaiety very near to tears in the later Brahms, but in 
the trio there is a splendid example of Brahms’s soaring 
melodies, one fit to place beside those referred to from his 
later works. After a regular repetition of the scherzo we 
reach the finale, in free rondo form, with a racing principal 
theme. The tunes are more numerous than in the first 
movement and follow one another with Schubert-like 
freshness woven into a whole by the oft-recurring and 
unmistakable rhythm of the principal subject. Nothing 
is a more remarkable evidence of Brahms’s early maturity 
than the certainty with which he handles his finale. I 
remember that a very wise critic said in answer to a 
youthful criticism of my own, in which I complained of 
the weak anti-climax in a work which he had commended: 
“Yes, but who can write a finale?” The problems 
certainly require a nicety of balance not often attained. 
It has to be at once the climax of the whole and yet avoid 
the profundity of the first movement. No abstruse line 
of thought can be started at this stage, so that a composer 
is thrown back upon his purely musical capacity for 
writing beautiful melody. Brahms’s signal success in this 
movement must have been one of the signs by which the 
discerning prophet could foretell his greatness and pro- 
nounce him one of the elect. 

How comes it that this work, itself so beautiful and the 
forerunner of a long line which we have all learnt to 
respect, remains in comparative neglect ? Neglected it is, 
although most educated pianists have given some study 
to it and. its sister sonatas. It is very difficult to play, 
but so are Liszt’s Rhapsodies and Pabst’s: paraphase of 
Eugene Onegin. Its difficulty, however, is different from 
these. Its technique is uncompromising, simply because 
Brahms could not get his thoughts on to the paper in any 
other way. From first to last there is not one passage 
which gives the player an opportunity for display or the 
hearer for exclamation. The passages are infinitely harder 
than the stock scales and chord passages of the virtuoso 
composer, but, when mastered, they do not proclaim 
themselves as an achievement, but simply serve their 
purpose as music. Later, Brahms discarded the sonata 
as a vehicle for the expression of piano solo music. 
Perhaps these early efforts showed him, not that the form 
was exhausted, but that it opened up such unbounded 
possibilities that ten fingers and one keyboard could hardly 
play the music which must belong to the sonata of the 
future. In every combination of instruments, from the 
sonata for violin and piano to the symphony for full 
orchestra, he continued to develop the furm, and with 
each work to prove its almost endless resources, so that 
the significance of Opus r is almost incalculable and its 
influence upon posterity cannot be gauged until the work 
of Brahms has been far more completely assimilated than 
it has been at present or seems likely to be in the near 


future. 
Hi C..C. 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will publish early in July the fourth 
volume of the Hon. J. W. Fortescue’s “ History of the 
British Army” and volume five of Mr. Herbert Paul’s 
“History of Modern England.” About the same 
time they promise ‘‘ Great Bowlers and Fielders,” by 
G. W. Beldam and C. B. Fry. Messrs. Spofforth, 
Bosanquet, Schwarz and Jessop contribute the chapters 
on bowling and fielding, and Mr. Beldam the action- 
photographs. The same firm have also in. the press 
a translation of Pierre Loti’s novel, “La Troisiéme 


Jeunesse de Madame Prune,” under the title, ‘ Dis: 





enchanted.” In “Coniston,” anew novel by the American 
Winsten Churchill, the author has forsaken historical 
romance and writes of modern domestic life. Messrs. 
Macmillan will publish the book early next month. 

A history of “‘ The Great Revolt of 1381” by Professor 
Oman will be issued immediately by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Had André Reville survived to complete his 
projected history, this book would not have been written. 
It is with the aid of Reville’s transcripts—a vast 
collection of records of trials, inquests, petitions, and 
escheators’ rolls—that the whole story of the rebellion 
has now been retold. Professor Oman includes some 
new and unpublished material regarding the Poll-Tax. 

Messrs. Methuen have a number of interesting novels 
in their autumn list, and ‘“ Profit and Loss,” by John 
Oxenham, is announced for early publication. Other 
novels are: ‘‘ The Eglamore Portraits,” by Mary E. Mann ; 
‘* The Guarded Flame,” by W. B. Maxwell; ‘“‘ Cartouche,” 
by Bernard Capes; ‘‘The Wickhamses,” by W. Pett 
Ridge; ‘‘ A Midsummer Day’s Dream,” by H. B. Marriott 
Watson ;- “‘Listener’s Lure,” by E. V. Lucas; a new 
novel by Richard Bagot ; ‘‘ The Poacher’s Wife,” by Eden 
Phillpotts; and ‘The Call of the Blood,’ by Robert 
Hichens. 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett announce that they will 
publish shortly the first volume of the official ‘“‘ History of 
the War in South Africa.’’? Volume i. deals with the 
campaign on the Natal side up toand inc!usive of Colenso ; 
in the east of Cape Colony—Gatacre’s: country, up to and 
inclusive of Stormberg ; in the centre of Cape Colony— 
French’s operations round Colesberg to February 6, 1goo, 
when he joined Lord Roberts’s main army; in the 
western portion of the theatre of war—Lord Methuen’s 
battles, Belmont, Graspan, Modder River and Magers- 
fontein; and Lord Roberts’s arrival at Cape Town, and 
his re-organisation and concentration on the Modder 
for the relief of Kimberley and invasion of the Orange 
Free State. 

A new book on Haddon Hall, by Mr. G. Le Blanc Smith, 
will be published immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock under 
the title, ‘‘Haddon: The Manor, The Hall, its Lords 
and Traditions.”” The work will deal with the great families 
who have owned Haddon since the Conquest, and will 
furnish much new and hitherto unpublished information 
concerning the estate and its owners. Among other 
interesting items it will give in detail some curious 
steward’s accounts, the only existing letter of Dorothy, 
Vernon, with a facsimile of her signature, and the pedigree 
of the Vernons from Godfrey the Consul to the present 
time. A full description of the building, its tapestry, old 
glass, carvings and metal work is given, and the book will 
be fully illustrated by photographs and facsimiles. 

Messrs. Pitman announce for publication on July 2 
‘The Queen’s Tragedy,” by Robert Hugh Benson, 
Father Benson’s new novel is a dramatic picture of the 
reign of Mary Tudor, who in the tragedy of her closing 
years, when all her high projects had miscarried, was as 
Mr. Benson puts it, a “veritable Queen of Desolation.” The 
lights, as well as the shadows, of the Court are in evidence 
in this imaginative romance. Many famous people cross 
the page, notably the Princess Elizabeth, Cardinal Pole, 
Stephen Gardiner, and Archbishop Cranmer. But the 
central figure of the book is, of course, Queen Mary herself, 
who in. a: sense was as much a martyr as any Protestant 
who perished in her chequered reign. 

Mr. Arnold Fairbairns will publish shortly ‘* Early 
Flemish Art,” by A.G. Temple, an illustrated catalogue of 
the pictures belonging to this school now being exhibited 
at the Guildhall Art Gallery; ‘‘ The Episcopal Arms of 
England and Wales,’ with full-page coloured plates with 
blazons and. historical note; “Everyman, a Morality,” 
illustrated.with twelve full-page and other line drawings 
by Ambrose oe and “Strongholds of the Barons,” 
by J. Ivo, Ball—illustrated. popular descriptions, with 
historical notes, on the castles of England and Wales. 

A book entitled ‘‘ The Philippine Islands,” by Mr. John. 
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Foreman, will be published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin on 
July 2. It is described as ‘‘A Political, Ethnographical, 
Social and Commercial History of the Philippine Archipe- 
lago.” The latter portion of the work deals fully with the 
War of Independence, the career and personality of 
Aguinaldo, the insurgent leader, the American Government, 
religious difficulties, trade and agriculture since the 
American, advent, the coming ‘‘ Philippine Assembly,” 
and the labour, education and other questions. 

Mr. T. Werner Laurie is issuing ‘‘The Cathedrals 
and Churches of the Rhine and North Germany,” by 
Mr. T. Francis Bumpus, in the Cathedralseries. Chapters 
are devoted to a general survey of the church architecture 
of North Germany, showing how it developed in the Rhine- 
land, Westphalia, Saxony, and the Baltic Provinces; and 
, how, in spite of the religious wars of which she was the 

theatre for so long a period,subsequent to the breach with 
‘Rome in the sixteenth century, Germany has retained 
more of the medieval furniture of her churches than any 
other country of Northern Europe. Descriptions are given 
of such little-known and seldom-visited cathedrals. and 
churches as those of Miinster, Soést, Paderborn, Hildesheim, 
Halberstadt, Magdeburg, Naumburg, and Erfurt. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish early in Sep- 
tember “ The Book of Tea,” an interpretation of Japanese 
character by Okakura Kakuzo; who will be renembered 
as the author of ‘‘ The Awakening of Japan.” 

Among other novels which Mr. John Long will publish 
during the summer months are the following: *‘ Pheeb2 
of the White Farm,” by May Crommelin; “A Persian 
Roseleaf,” by Lieut.-Col. Andrew Haggard; ‘ The 
Brangwyn Mystery,” by David Christie Murray; ‘ The 
7 of Magdalen,” by Mrs. Coulson Kernahan ; and 
““ The Girls of Inverbarns”’ by Sarah Tytler. 

Professor Cockburn Henderson, of Adelaide, has in pre- 
paration a life of Sir George Grey, to be published by 
Messrs. Dent. The author has made personal research in 
a Africa and New Zealand for the purpose of his 

ook. 

The Stvand Magazine for July inaugurates a revolution 
in the methods of binding magazines. Every reader who 
takes up a copy will be struck with the ease with which it 
can be opened. It has long been a subject of complaint 
that the usual method of “wire stitching” rendered a 
magazine impossible to open flat, much less to double back 
for ease in holding. It is therefore a fact of the greatest 
interest that these drawbacks have at last been completely 
overcome by an ingenious machine, which does away with 
stitching altogether. At present, it is the only machine of 
the kind in the world, and the sole rights in this country 
have been acquired for a considerable term for magazines 
by, the proprietors of the Strand Magazine, which is the 
first periodical to afford its readers the benefit of this re- 
markable improvement. The greater part of the July 
edition is bound by this process, which it is hoped’ to 
apply to the whole of the August issue. 








CORRESPON DENCE 


THE ETHICS OF EDITING 
To the Editor of THz AcaDEMY 


Sir,—While in cordial agreement-with the general point and pur- 
ee of Mr. Francis Woollett’s letter in your issue of June 23, may I 
allowed to make a mild protest against his last sentence, or rather, 
haps, against what seems to be implied in it? Mr. Woollett, 
aving criticised Mr. J. S. Farmer's edition of Heywood's Four PP, 
with: considerable, though. by no means undeserved, severity, 
asks; ‘‘ Is ita cause, then, for wonder that scholars such as Professor 
Bang and his colleague at Louvain should smile disdainfully at the 
Boglish editors. of our literature, when men of the standing of 
Mr. Farmer and Mr. Churton Collins fail to recognise that an editor’s 
first duty is to produce the best possible text...?” As I have 
edited two texts:for Professor Bang’s ‘‘ Materialien,’’ and. am. there- 
fore, I suppose; included among his ‘‘ colleagues at Louvain," I may 


= tted to point out that though the series of course 
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though it is printed on the Continest, it is by no means entirely, as 
_—_ be inferred from the expression used by Mr. Woollett, the work 
of foreign scholars. Of the twelve reprints which have now appeared 
in it, seven have been edited—so far at least as the /ext is concerned— 
entirely by English editors in England, and therefore any merits 
which they possess cannot be used as an argument for the inferiority 
of English work. 

But what indeed is the standing of Mr. Farmer as an editor of 
drama, or why should his work be taken as representative. of 
English scholarship? There are surely many ‘English editors 
of our literature’’ who can do and are doing good work, and 
who can be trusted to produce—with by no means extravagant 
allowance for human fallibility— correct texts. There would perha 
be more of them if others, including reviewers, would more often do 
as Mr. Woollett has done, and, having compared the reprints with the 
originals which they profess to represent, publish the results of their 
investigation, : 

R. B, McKErrow. 


To the Editor of Tak ACADEMY 


Sir,—Like your correspondent, Mr. Francis Woollett, I too have a 
bone to pick with Mr. Farmer. In the small volume which contains 
the Four P.P. is another of Heywood’s interludes called The Pardoner 
and the Friar. This is an extremely rare play, the only known copy, 
Mr, Farmer says, being the one in the Duke of Devonshire’s collec- 
tion. That may be so, although I am under the impression that 
Mr. W. W. Greg, whose knowledge on such matters is both extensive 
aud exact, mentions another copy. This is by the way, however. 
What I wish to point out is that Mr. Farmer's claim that his edition is 
reprinted from a transcript of the original copy is not at all supported 
by his text. ; 

I'have not, of course, compared it with the early copy, but if the 
facsimile reprint of 1820 (?) faithfully represents the original, there are 
at least a dozen differences between the two, and it is a curious and 
instructive fact that these differences are the same as those in Mr. Haz- 
litt’s Dodsley. I will give one example of this which will also show 
that Mr. Farmer could'not have read the proofs of the play with his 
transcript, or with the facsimile reprint. On page 6 Heywood makes 
the Pardoner say : 


‘* Nor have no disdain nor yet scorn 
Of these holy relics which saints have worn, 
First here I show ye of a holy Few's hip 
A bone——"’ 


Mr. Hazlitt notes that the old copies read shefe instead of hip, and the 
reading of the facsimile reprint is also shepe. If Mr. Hazlitt had 
turned to his Chaucer he would have found the relic in question in the 
Prologue to the Pardoner’s tale : 


‘« Then have I in latoun a shoulder-bone, 
Which that. was of a holy Jewes shepe,” 


The blade-bone of a sheep is by Mr. Hazlitt converted into the hip- 
bone of a Jew, and this brilliant emendation is allowed to stand by 
Mr. Farmer although he knew (Introduction, page ix.) that the relic 
was a sheep’s bone; “sheep’s jaw” he calls it with characteristic 
exactitude. I would ask Mr. Farmer, if he seriously wishes to make 
his venture a success, to eschew Mr. Hazlitt and all his works, to turn 
over a new leaf, and reprint faithfully in the old spelling from the 
earliest copies. This may be a little more costly, but it is false 
economy, to say nothing of any ethical implications, to go on in this 


haphazard way. Sipngy Wray 


THE PORTLAND MINIATURE OF MARY STUART 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMY 


Sir,—There is something rather comic in a controversy between 
me and Father Pollen as to whether a lady is wearing a “ nightgown”’ 
or morning dress! A ‘‘nightgown,” in 1560, was what we calla 
‘dressing gown,” usually of velvet lined with fur, to judge by Darn- 
ley’s. Mary's dress of some soft white material has a broad white 
sash round the waist, which is- not an element ina modern “ night- 

wn.” Her ruff is as large and formal as that in the full-dress 
costume in the Leven and Melville portrait, an odd thing to wear in 
bed. Om her head is a huge coal-scuttle-shaped sun-bonnet, buttoned 
below the ruff, developing into a. kind of lawn mantle, The ermine 
jacket might be worn as a mark of rank, and would suit aconvalescent 
seated’ in the open air. If it were possible to print the block 
in your paper, the question might be left to the fair sex to decide. 
Meanwhile specialists in the costume of the sixteenth century are the 
best judges. I should prefer Father Pollen’s view, as it would give 
great historical interest to the portrait. But it is not easy to suppose 
that a great foreign miniaturist was at Jedburgh, and the work is 
remote indeed, in style, from portraits attributed to Mary's only painter 
in Scotland, Jehan de Court. «kh 

NG. 


GERMAN ETYMOLOGY 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—It is no particular business of mine, but I begin to wonder 
what some readers will think of such a letter as that by Mr. A. Hall 
on German Etymology, at p. 604 of your issue for June 23, 1906. 
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Surely it is not very creditable to print such laughable absurdities. 
That they ave such, any one (however ignorant) ought to be capable of 
suspecting. Just Jook at them ! 

He tells us : 

(1) Witch is connected with the slang term fetch. That is, w=/,and 
a wit is the same thing as a fit / 

(2) That the Spanish hechicero [where Spanish, as usual, uses A for f] 
is the German hexe! That is to say, an fis an A in every language ; 
and fat is the same as hat! 

(3) The German zauber is derived from the Greek gogés. But the 
German z is really tz, or a Low German #, In fact, he goes on to con- 
nect Dutch tooveran with Greek cégpwv. Thatis, ans=t, Anda sot 
is always hot! And so on. 

The climax is that German Hexe occurs in Hexham (!) which (on his 
own showing) is merely a contraction from Hagustealdes ham: that is, 
the -exe in hexe is really -agusteald! So now we knew that hex, a hem- 
lock, is short for hagusteald, 

You best know what your readers will swallow, but you do not credit 
them with much intelligence. 

Is this conducive to your reputation? That is your affair. 


W. W. Sxgar. 
Fune 23. 


IRISH LITERATURE 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


Sir,—Your reviewer’s explanation of his statement “that the Irish 
never had a literature,’’ that is, ‘‘ literature as he understands the 
word,” disarms comment. I assumed, of course, that the word carried 
its usual signification, and I would humbly demur to this Humpty- 
Dumpty-like way of lording it over terms in common use, 

I should like to state that if the ‘‘ point of the article was that 
Ireland has no literature to warrant a league in endeavouring to re- 
vive a useless language,’’ your reviewer is fighting ashadow. I am 
well acquainted with the aspirations of the Gaelic League, and I do 
not think I shall be contradicted when I assert that the question of 
the medizval literature carries very little weight with it one way or 
the other. If every scrap of Irish literature older than Keating had 
— Gaelic Leaguers would still be as keen as they are now in 
ostering the study and development of the language. Indeed, those 
whose interest, like my own, in Irish is historical and literary, are 
inclined to blame the Gaelic League for doing so little for the study of 
the early literature. 

Irishmen who are taunted with being foolishly fond of their native 
tongue may plead the instance of Bohemia. A century ago Czech 
was in a worse case than Irish is now, nor had it an archaic and in- 
teresting early literature to fall back upon. Yet it has justified its 
existence socially and politically, and has shown its capacity for 
adapting itself to the needs of modern culture. Here is indeed the 
chief danger of the neo-Irish movement; if it cuts itself off from 
the culture of the twentieth century, if it persists in clinging to anti- 

uated religious, moral and social ideas, it will die, and that speedily ; 
if it adapts itself to the time and frankly recognises the difference be- 
tween the thirteenth and the twentieth century, it may live and grow 
just as did the Czech movement of the early nineteenth century. 


ALFRED Nott. 


SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION 
To the Editor of the ACADEMY 


Sir,—Would “A Student of Literature" give some clue to the 
identity of the “ two of the most distinguished scholars of our great 
English Universities'’ whom he heard disputing as to whether 
**sough "’ should be “ pronounced like plough” or like ‘‘ trough” ? 
And what were they scholars of? And why “‘sough’ used by 
Tennyson of the wind"? A Student of Literature can have studied to 
very little purpose, or else a very restricted literature, to defiue a good 
old humdrum word in such fashion. Ah! indeed, sir, “ who shall say 
which of the two was ‘right’?'’ None but a very foolish person. 
But he adds, ‘‘ or whether either was right?’ I would answer any 
man from York to Caithness, or from Kingstown Harbour to Galway 
Bay. Of course neither of these very distinguished but very ignorant 
scholars of our great Universities was right. ‘‘Right’’ in such a 
case is surely the current use in those parts or spheres where a word is 
in the living, spoken language. And perhaps the “ Student of Litera- 
ture’’ may not have recognised the sough when he heard it. 

A PLAIN Man. 


AMERICAN OR U.S.A. ? 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


Sir—I think that your case in this argument can be strengthened. 
Is it not a fact that ‘‘the Ambassador of the Citizens of the United 
States of North America to the Court of St. James” was officia lly 
‘* The United States’ Minister,” and afterwards ‘“‘ The United Stat es’ 
Ambassador,”’ and that Mr. Bayard was the first “‘American” A m- 
bassador? The late Colonel Hay always admitted the inaccuracy of 
the style and title, “‘ but,’’ he would add, ‘‘ waat are you to do when 
the greatest country on earth has no nam2 and is peopled by a nam e- 
less race? ” 

A Briton 
(but not an Englishman). 





To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—I fear you still remain oblivious of the point of my little pro- 
test of last week. 

You say: “If Brazil is United States it is also America.” But 
Brazil is not America: it is not in America any more than the North 
Pole is in North Poland. ‘‘ America” (quite independently of the 
political designation, United States) isa country. South America is 
a distinct continent, and should be spelt (as the Germans spell it) 
Southamerica. America was the title deliberately chosen by the 
Federal delegates (1776-1785) for their country; and the domestic 
appellation United States should not be employed at all by foreigners. 
Who speaks of a United Kingdom Army? or a United Kingdom 
battle-ship? The North-American Continent comprises the countries 
of Canada, America, and Mexico. 

A CANADIAN, 


{Again we venture to differ from ‘tA Canadian.” Towards the 
close of his letter he speaks of the ‘* North-American Continent."’ 
Exactly. The North-American and the South-American Continents 
make up America, and Brazil is as much American as New York 
State. We do not say “ United Kingdom Army” because we -ave 
the convenient term ‘ British”; if there were an equally convenient 
term for the United States we should use it. The great point is: had 
the Federal Delegates the right to take the name of the whole for 
their small part? Switzerland would have no right to call itself 
Europe.—Eb.] 


ESCHEW 


To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


S1r,—This is from the Old French eschever, and the sch in this and 
several other old French loan-words in English should undoubtedly 
be pronounced as in the word “ mischief,” which represents Old 
French meschief, and being a term in very common use has preserved 
the original sound. No one would dream of mispronouncing ‘ mis- 
chief,’ whereas, ‘‘ eschew” being a comparatively rare word, many 

ple, like your correspondent, pronounce it incorrectly. The same 
is true of ‘‘seneschal,’’ which in the older English dictionaries, such 
as Sheridan and Walker, is given as ‘‘ senes-kal,” but is now generally 
called “seneshal.’’ The proper name Marischal is, I am told, always 
called Marshal. 
James Pratt, JUN. 
Fune 25. 


THE GRAVES OF MUSICIANS 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


S1r,—A contemporary journal has printed the subjoined paragraph 
in answer to a correspondent : 

‘The remains of the following musicians have been re-interred: 
Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, and Dragonetti; and of 
Englishmen, Dr. Greene, John Davy (in the same churchyard, St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields), and Sir William Cusins, For a complete list 
you had better apply to Mr. Algernon Ashton : he could doubtless 
also furnish you with the names of those musicians who have been 
buried at sea—in other words, those who sleep their last sleep in the 
ocean's bed.” 

To the above-mentioned nine musical notabilities whose remains 
have been re-interred I can add Gluck, who was transferred from the 
Matzleinsdorf Cemetery in Vienna to the Central Cemetery of that 
city ; Rossini, who rested for years in the cemetery of Pére Lachaise, 
Paris, but whose embalmed body was subsequently taken to the 
church of Santa Croce, Florence ; Bellini, who was likewise originally 
interred in Pére Lachaise, but now lies buried in his native town of 
Catania, Sicily; and lastly, Schumann, who, in the year 1880, was 
taken from one grave to another in the cemetery at Bonn. Of course 
there may be other famous musicians whose remains have been 
subjected to similar treatment, but whose names I cannot now 
recall. 

Regarding those musicians who were buried at sea (which is almost 
as horrible as cremation), I only know of one—Dr. John Naylor, 
the weli-known church composer and organist of York Minster, who 
died on May 15, 1897, whilst on a voyage to Australia, Dr. Naylor 
was an esteemed personal friend of mine, to whom one of my earliest 
compositions (an Interludium for Organ, Op. 11) is dedicated. 


ALGERNON ASHTON. 
Fune 24. 


HAZLITT ON SIR THOMAS BROWNE 
To the Editor of THs ACADEMY 


S1r,—In reading your review of the new editions of the works of Sir 
Thomas Browne in the last issue of the Acapemy, the citing of 
Mr. Whibley’s panegyric brought forcibly to mind Hazlitt on the same 
great writer. I venture, with your kind assent, to quote it for the 
benefit of those of your readers who may not be familiar with that 
particular work of the prince of essayists : 

‘* His is the sublime of indifference; a passion for the abstruse and 
imaginary. He turns the world round for his amusement, as if it 
were a globe of pasteboard. He looks down on the sublunary affairs 
as if he had taken his station in one of the planets. The antipodes 
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are next-door neighbours to him, and doomsday is not far off. With 
a thought he embraces both the poles; the march of his is over 
the great divisions of geography and chronology. Nothing touches 
him nearer than humanity. He feels that he is mortal only in the 
decay of nature and the dust of long-forgotten tombs. The finite is 
lost in the infinite. The orbits of the heavenly bodies or the history 
of empires are to him but a point of time or a speck in the universe. 
The great Platonic year revolves in one of his periods. Nature is too 
little for the grasp of his style. He scoops an antithesis out of fabulous 
antiquity, and rakes up an epithet from the sweepings of chaos. It is 
as if his books had dropped from the clouds, or as if Friar Bacon’s 
head could speak... .” 

Surely one of the most extraordinary panegyrics ever penned by 
one great writer on another—mark the epigrammatic brevity of his 
sentences. 

STANLEY HotTTon. 


Fune 23. 


COMBINED GERMAN READER 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Having been abroad all the winter I have only just seen that 
in reviewing my ‘‘ Combined German Reader, Writer and Grammar,’ 
in the Acapemy of January 20, 1906, you say: ‘‘ The exercises for 
translation from English into German do not run on the same lines 
. . « (ée., connected passages instead of isolated sentences), It is a 
pity that having started out on quite the right path Mr. Spearing was 
unable to keep to it.” 

But as a matter of fact, about eighty out of the one hundred and 
twenty English exercises do consist of connected passages, some of 
them extending over two or three pages, and yet they contain none 
but the words previously used in corresponding portions of the 
Reader. 

So far as Iam aware, such a system has not been carried out in any 
other German book for beginners. It entailed a great deal of labour, 
and it is rather disappointing to find a reviewer in a paper of your 
standing and influence telling the public that I was unable to carry out 
my own plan. 

Perhaps your reviewer was misled by the fact than many of the 
connected passages consist of short sentences, each printed in a 
separate line. 

H. G. SPEARING. 


{Our reviewer writes :—‘t Mr. Spearing admits that 33 per cent. of 
his exercises are isolated passages rather than connected sentences, and 
that seems to me to justify my very gentle rebuke.'’] 


ENCOURAGING THE MINOR POET 
To the Editor of Taz ACADEMY 


S1r,—I have no quarrel with avowed opportunists, When an editor 
states that his magazine is a mine of good literature, and that an 
American melodeon will be given to every subscriber, I can under- 
stand his shutting out my friend the poet. When a daily yells: 
** Hallo, look here! If you will buy a copy we will make it worth 
your while to send us your cast-off shoes!” I do not expect that daily 
to publish my friend’s ballads or sonnets, I attack the pseudo 
experts, the Jenkinses of literature. 

I am no poet, though I appreciate beautiful verse, no matter whose 
name is signed to it. I do not set myself up as a profound critic, 
though I am sure I should never write across the finest effort of a true 
poet the words “ mere doggerel,”’ and I think it would be impossible 
to palm off on me the same poem, made marketable by the interweav- 
ing of a few utterly inane lines that boomed a silly play written by one 
of the staff. I have no grievance against true critics, no matter how 
heavily they lay on the lash, for true critics give chapter and verse 
of the peccadilloes they punish. I am not disposed to state where, in 
my opinion, the true critics are to be found, but I believe there are 
only three journals whose editors would publish this letter. I have 
read Esop and Thackeray. I remember the fable of ‘‘ The Country- 
man and the Buffoon,’’ and the scene betwixt Woolley and Bludger in 
‘‘ The Ravenswing.”’ Jenkins has not the brutal courage of Bludger, 
and if, as many publishers maintain, libelled books still find their way 
to the second-hand shops, and are yo of as the hangman of yore 
sold the clothes of his victims, I should never suspect Jenkins of 
spending the proceeds on brandy as Bludger did. Cigarettes and 
Chianti, I imagine, would be more in his line. 

I happen to know two minor poets, One is a woman, and I may 
mention that the Jenkinses are partial to the “‘slating'’ of women. 
The other is an undeniable man, who works hard every day in an 
unpoetic vocation, and cherishes his original turn of art during a few 
sweet stolen hours. That they occasionally and with foreknowledge 
publish verse that does not ‘‘pay’’ is their own business and none 
else’s. They do not complain, they do their best, their best is good, 
and no doubt they find, as more fortunate poets have done, ineffable 
reward even in the bare practice of their art. Take an imaginary 
Jeukins, employed ona paper every spare corner of which bristles with 
shameless appeals for ads. and subscriptions. Knowing the precarious 
nature of his employment, he becomes an inveterate crier-up of 
**successes,’’ Potted Baudelaire, foolish drama in stilted blank verse, 
anything that appears to have ‘‘ caught on,” he bepraises to the best 





of his poor ability. For such poets as I have described he has nothing 
but jeers and lordly lectures. He deems every minor poet an eager 
and arrant fool, and fails to see that the epithet applies peculiarly to 
himself, that he is an insufferable bore and pretender as well, and 
deserves to be tweaked by the nose for his impudence, 

The more minor poets the better for literature and the race. What 
is needed in certain quarters is an installation of literary judges who, 
instead of playimg up to every pompous person who has a title before 
his name or a string of letters after, will deal with prose and verse on 
their literary merits, not as marketable commodities. We want critics 
who will mould the public taste, not pander to it. Indeed, it would be 
for the enduring good of literature if some wealthy virtuoso financed 
a journal devoted solely to hostile criticism. Many a foolish pretender 
would be swiftly ‘‘ knocked out,’’ but it would be consolation even to 
victims that they were slaughtered artistically. ‘' If,"" said the old ox 
in the fable, ‘‘ we fall into the hands of Botchers instead of Butchers, 
we shall suffer a double death.” Nothing can be better for literat ure 
than fierce competition, but let the competition be fairly arranged and 
the judges competent. As things stand, the literary field is a topsy- 
turvy “ Stamford Bridge,”’ and the winners of previous events, instead 
of being put on the back mark, receive enormous starts. If the handi- 
capping were otherwise, or if all the running were from scratch, some 
of the popular people would be speedily distanced. It might be for 
their good. They might thus gain the leisure requisite to the produc- 
tion of * fine form.’’ Just now some of them appear to be “ writing 
themselves out” with a vengeance. 

ONE NO LONGER IN Dovust. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


Sir,—Your remarks and those of your correspondent are certainly 
interesting and suggestive, but in my opinion they hardly reach the 
crux of the subject. If, in your own words, “ poetry is the highest 
and most difficult of arts,” how is it that the numerous books of good 
verse pig are not sought after'’? Why doestheir music fall on 
unheeding ears? Ofcourse, your dictum that ‘‘ the public never did and 
never will read poetry,” is in a measure correct, but the divine art has 
always a public of its own; a large, cultured class whose minds are not 
absolutely fed with the pabulum of stodgy novels, verbose articles, 
scrappy personalities, or enigmatical discussions on the obvious. The 
higher products of the imagination can still capture many minds, 
How is it, then, that nearly all new books of verse are either still-born 
or else never reach their ‘‘few and fit’ audience? The reason is, to 
my mind, because they are not noticed or reviewed in extenso, Other 
books of often feeble vitality obtain a we gad review of praise or 
blame, as the case may be, but the volume of poems is dismissed with 
a few scant lines of faint notice, Neither its merits nor defects are 
thoroughly commented on. It is simply ignored or ta Conse- 
quently the poetic-loving class is never au courant with the latest verse 
writers, and thus there is a continual slump in books which might 
reflect vividly the — and the intellectual life of this wonderful 
age, fertile in everything to awaken and spur noble effort. 

It may be reasonably said, however, that the greater number of new 
books of verse*have no virile or vital force or beauty, but are only weak 
echoes, impotent or vapid outpourings of groping endeavour, but—as 
a very well-known poet once observed to me— there is always some ex- 
ceptional beauty of thought or expression, some outburst of lyrical 
perfection in a book of the most ordinary verse. Surely, then, it 
might be worth while for the sympathetic reviewer to select, preserve 
and call attention to these specimens, if only as an incentive and 
encouragement for the writer and a delight for the poetical student. 

In my opinion, then, every new book of verse, no matter how slight 
in appearance and texture, ought for its possibilities or appreciation to 
be very fully reviewed, its imperfections or excellence, its virtues or 
sins commented on ; its importance as a new poetic contribution to a 
practical age lucidly estimated. 

Believe me, Sir, the influences of this questioning, scientific, sceptical 
and busy era may seem to have dwarfed or shadowed the “force of 
heaven-bred poesy"’ ; but in unlikely and in unfrequented places or 
amidst the busy hum of cities there are still those eager to appreciate 
and enjoy the highest ideals in literature. And when those who guide 
and direct, the censors and the teachers, give every new book of verse 
the care and attention the divine art deserves, then the present slump 
will become a thing of the past and a revival and interest in poetry 
may even popularise it amongst those who to-day either ignore or 
misunderstand its functions and influence, 

IsiporE G. ASCHER. 


UP-TO-DATE 
To the Editor of THs ACADEMY 


S1r—Can you help me to find a really satisfactory svbstitute for 
the phrase ‘‘up-to-date ''? Many people who dislike the expression 
seem forced into using it simply because it does express a number of 
ideas that do not appear to be suggested by any other one word, 

The writers of ‘‘ The King’s English,’’ though condemning the 

ractice of trimming up slang in quotation marks, use ‘‘ up-to-date’ 

in this way themselves on p. 25. This device, as they themselves 
say a little further on, however, merely ‘‘converts a mental into a 
moral weakness,” eEC 


Fune 26. 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


We have before us Part vii. (P-PIZZ) of the catalogue of books in 
the Free Public Library of the Corporation of Wigan, Reference De- 
partment, compiled by the chief Librarian, Mr. H. F. T. Folkard, 
F.S.A. This number alone contains three hundred and fifty-two 
pages, and the whole catalogue so far consists of nearly three thousand 

ages. There are, we learn, sixty thousand volumes in this depart- 
ment of the Wigan Free Library, and from the specimen of cata- 
loguing before us, we conclude that Wigan is not only fortunate in the 
number of books it possesses but in the librarian it has put in charge 
of them, The Catalogue is at once a subject-index and an alphabeti- 
cal list. Thus nearly ninety pages of this section are devoted to the 
heading, “‘ Painters and Painting,” in works on which the library 
seems to be exceptionally well-equipped; and among the entries 
under it we find references to all the articles on artists in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, the Encyclopedia Britannica. Again, 
one of the entries under this heading—to take an instance—is 
“ Spanish School of Painters : See Cumberland, Goya, Lewis, Murillo, 
Passavant, Sterling-Maxwell, Stothert, Strange, Velasquez "’; so that 
the reader who knows nothing at all of his subject is directed by means 
of these references to the sources of knowledge. The catalogue con- 
tains a few notes only, but those admirable, as in the case of Peignot, 
in whose works the library is rich ; and now and then the contents of 
a miscellaneous book (¢.g., Dean Pigou's “Odds and Ends’"’ and 
“Phases of my Life”) are analysed. The catalogue is clearly printed 
and very easy to read; and forms altogether, both by its contents and 
the manner of their treatment, the best specimen of its kind we have 
seen, 
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